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WHITE ROBES! WHITE ROBES! 


For a long time no sweeter and better collection of 
music for SUNDAY SCHOOLS has io ytee es If we con- 
sider the Hymns, we find the best and most original 

thoughts expressed in pure poetry, 
SUN DAY of good lyrical character. Such 
phrases as ‘ Pityin Saviour, look with blessing,” 
“ Trast him ever,” “ The better years begin,” “ Only a 
little while,” “ Precious love,” “E’er the sun goes 
down,” “The Eden hills,” and “ A home, weary pil- 

m,” taken almost at random SCHOOLS 
rom its pages, indicate its ten- 
derness and beauty. There are 325 songs, all oa 
ones. WHITE ROBES will be mailed to any address 
for 30 cts. (roman). By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. 
MoNGER. Price 30 cts., or $3.00 per doz. 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (85c., or $3.60 per dozen.) 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT. (12c., or $10 per hundred). 

These are extra good Temperance Song-books, differ- 
ing in price and size, but not in quality. Temperance 
Jewels is by J. H. Tenney and Rev. KE. A. Hoffman, and 








Temperance Light is by Geo. C. Hugg and M. E. Servoss. | 


THE SUDD® NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE REED ORGAN. By W.F.Supps; $1.50. 
Mr. S. is well-known as one of our best composers for 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

Elocution in all its d ents taught \ | competent 

instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 

five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 

those who are limited asto time. For circulars pal to 
’ 


R. R. RAYMOND 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston 
SoHCoL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible § h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Maas. 260 2z (1) 


R. L. SAUVEUR, Summer School of 
Languages, Amherst, Mass. By permission of 
L. SAUVEUR, Pb. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD will give instruction : 
Course in Visible Speech ; Course in Elocution and 
Oratory. The session begins July 6, and continues six 
weeks. For circular of information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
268 i 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mestre TEACHERS 
six weeks Summer session of the Ohio Normal 
Music School. In methods of instruction, eminent 
instractors, and in every regard, this school is un- 
rivaled. There are several features weich make it 











send for circular of the 





the pianoforte. His new School contains a great deal 
of fine music, and a good instructive course, and has | 
the recomendation of a moderate price. | 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 


265 451 Washington Street, Boston. 








I. ; 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. By 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of *‘ Studies of 
the Greek Poets,” &c. In Two Volumes. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $4.00. 


Il. 
THE RT. HON. WM. EWART GLADSTONE. A Biograph- 
ical Sketch. By HENRY W. Lucy. With Portrait. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 





| 
| 


ITI. 

LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE, By EcrnnArp. Translated 
from the Text of the “ Monumenta Germaniz,” by 
SAMUEL EprpEs TURNER, A.M. With Notes and a 
Map. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


IV. 

TALES FROM THE ODYSSEY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 

C. M. B. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vv. 

HISTORY OF JOHN DE WITT. History of the Adminis- 
tration of John De Witt, Grand Pensio of Hol- 
land. By JAMES GeppEs. Vol. I.—1623-1654. With 
a Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


VL. 

GIESELER’S CHURCH HIS ¥. A Text-Book of 
Charch History. By vr. JoHN C, L. GIESELER. 
Translated and Edited Henry B. Smita, late 
Professor in the Union Theo ary, New 
— Ray Se D. 1517—1 From the Refor- 
mation e Present Times. Completed by Mary 
A. ROBINSON. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00, , 

Vols. 1., IL., IIL., and IV. 8vo, Cloth, $2.25 each. 


VII. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY THE FOURTH. Edited, with 
Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLF, A.M. Iilustrated. 
In Two Parts. Part I., 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cts. Part IL, 16mo, Cloth, 60 cts.; Paper, 40 cts. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VII1,—Richard 1I,—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Nothing.— Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello, — Twelfth Night.— The Win- 
ter’s Tale.— John.— Henry Vv. Part 
Henry IV. Part [1.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.— 
Gray's Select Poems. i6mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
60 cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume, 





| G lobes 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in.diam. Send for 
| 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
List of New Books. 


ty of desirable to teachers. Address N. COK 

STEWART, Cleveland, O. 268 d 
RUBE’S NUMBER (ARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples, 6c. NicHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 

field St., or Ginn & HEATH, 18 Tremont P1., Boston 








Catalogue. H.B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


VIIl. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF SHORT WHIST. Adopted 
by the Washington Club of Paris. Compiled from 
the Best Modern Authorities, and as Played in the 
Principal Clabs of London and Paris, and in the First 
Saloons of both Capitals. With Maxims and Advice 
for Beginners. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


1X. 
THE THEORY OF THOUGHT. A Treatise on Deductive 
Logic. By NoAun K, Davis, University of Virginia. 
8vo, Cloth, 2.00. 7 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being 
Typical Selections of British and American Author- 
ship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time ; to- 
gether with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glos- 
sary, as an aid to Systematic Literary Study. For 
Use in High and Normal Schools, Academies, Semi- 


y A. TRUMP, JUNIOR. 


naries, &c. By WILLIAM Swrinron, Author of 
“‘Harper’s Lan e Series,” and Gold Medalist, Paris 
Exposition, 1 ith Portraits. Cr. 8vo, Cl., $1.75. 


xi. 
THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A BUNDLE OF 
By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


XIi. 

HILDRETH’S UNITED STATES. ‘The History of the 
United States. First seiies—From the First Sett!e- 
ment of the Country to the A of the Feueral 
Constitution. Second Series.—From the Adoption 
of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Six- 
teenth Congress. By RICHARD HILDRETH. 6 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, and 
Gilt Tops, $12.00. (/n a Boz.) 

Uniform with the Library Editions of Hume. Macau- 
lay, and Motley, which have been recently published. 


XIII. 
A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By EvGENE 
LAWRENCE. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 


XIV. 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. By J. M. 
Murpuy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


xy. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIO POEMS. A Lecture. |. 


By Dr. HERMANN BoniTz, Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. PACKARD. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 





THE 


Olara Vaughan. By R.D. BLACKMORE. 145 cents. 


™ Virginia Bohemians. By JOHN EstTEN COOKE. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By THOMAS Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. 


NOEL. 15 cents. By Lady AuGusTa 


Prince Hugo. By MAmra M. GRANT. 15 cents. 

A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Mary CxorL Hay. 15 cents. 
Datreen. By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 15 cents. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Two Women. By GrorGIANA M.CRAIK. 15 cents. 

A Wayward Woman. By ARTHURGRIFFITHS. 15 cts. 

The Return of the Princess. By Jacques VINCENT. 
Translated by LA 


URA E. KENDALL. 10 cents. 
Tom Singleton: Dosqate and Dramatist. By W. W. 
FOLLE?rT SYNGE. cents. 


A Sylvan Queen. 15 cents. 
Barbara. By Mise BRaDDON. 15 cents. 
Golden-Rod. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 25 cents. 


the Second. By FrepERICK W. Ropryson. 
20 cents. 





ky~ HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


Umtea States, on receipt of . 


ER” HARPER’s CATALOGUE mailed Sree on receipt of Nine Cents im stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 








_2. Phonie Analysis. 
—3. The A.B, C Method 
TEACHING TO READ. 
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ORDER OF 


seit 1st NS a NAS Ame 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J.H.BUTLER & 








SUMMARY OF 


and sentences. 

Nes. 7 and 8 show words as made up of elementary 
sounds, with reading by sight. 

Nes. 9 to 14 are reading-lessons with exercises in | 
Phonic and Alphabetic Spelling. 

Ne. 15 gives phonic exercises on Vowel Sounds. 

Ne. 16 gives phonic exercises on Consonant Sounds. 

In Nos. 15and 16 the drill-letters are diacritically | 
marked, and numerous examples are given for | 
practice. 
In No. 16 the consonants are arranged (in two 

columns) 80 that pairs are @m the same line. So | 
far as ible, among th® @xamples under each | 
drill-letter, words are given in which that letter is | 
duplicated: thus, bulb, noon, ginger, thither, gig, | 
prop, church, etc.; also words embracing each pair : | 
thus, cargo, dent, absave, frwor, size, etc. ie 

Nes. 17 to ‘27 are reading-lessons with exercises in | 
Phonic and Alphabetic Spelling. 

Neo. 38 furnishes a lesson for elocutionary drill. 
While the words are so short and easy as to be) 
read by very young pupils, the phraseology gives | 
scope for display of the highest eloctionary powers. 


Published by J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. , 


BEAUTY, ACCURACY, 
I—SMALL SERIES. 





COMPRISING 
1. The Hemispheres, Size, 24x 2S in. 1. 
2. Nerth America, “« 94x 2S in. 2. 
3. United States, Double “ 28 x 48 in. 3. 
4. Seuth America, “ 24x 238 in. 4. 
5. Europe, . ° . “ 24x 38 in. 5. 
6. Asia, . ° * « 24x28 in. 6. 
7. Africa, am. 4 - “ 24x38 in. 7. 
With or without Names; On Rollers. 





A KEY GRATIS WITH EACH SET. 
eB The lowest-priced Wall Maps published. 








Cover P 


| Directions for the Teacher are 


LATEST! CHEAPEST! BEST! 
Miitchell’s New Outline ao 


EXCELLING ALL OTHERS IN 


WHAT EVERY SCHOOL 
SHOULD RAVE. 


The New 


AMERICAN 
Reading Charts 


FOR 
Elementary Instruction, 
BY 

f i. THE WORD METHOD. 
° 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS. 
3. THE A-B-€ METHOD. 


30 NUMBERS IN A 8ET. 
26x33 INcHEs IN S1zE. 


On Walnut Rollers, with Brackets. 
Only $5.00 per set. 


The Charts are finely printed (with a 
beautiful red border), in bold and clear 
type, which was all made expressly for 


the purpose, The matter is pleasing and 
attractive, and the illustrations are ap- 
propriate. 


In Nos. 15 and 16, and in the phonic 
spelling exercises of the other Charts, 
stlent letters are indicated by a novel and 
original device. 


A PAIR OF HANDSOME JAPANNED 
IRON BRACKETS, to be fastened to the 
wall or blackboard, from which the 
Charts can be suspended, will be fur- 
nished with each set, without extra 
charge. If preferred, cords may be used 
instead of brackets, (See illustration). 

We believe that these Charts will im- 
part more information than any other 
series published, and they will be 


WANTED IN EVERY SCHOOL. 





CONTENTS. 


Neos. 1 to6 are for sight-reading of words, phrases, | Ne. 39 is a chart of colors, with a reading-lesson 


thereon. Nine colors are represented,—Red, Blue, 
Yellow, Orange, Violet, Green, Citrine, Olive, and 
Russet. This chart wil) be found very usefal in 
teaching the pupils to distinguish colors, 


| Ne. 3 is the Alphabet in Script letters, 
| Cover page 2 is the Alphabet in Roman letters, with 
| 


an Analysis of the forms of Letters. 
age 8 is a chart representing 
ines.—Vertical, horizontal, oblique, parallel, in- 
tersected, curved (right and left), waved, spiral. 
Ang/les.—Right, acute, obtuse. 
Surfaces.—Triangle, circle, half-circle, quarter- 
circle, ellipse, oval, square, rectangle, rhombus, 
rhomboid, convex, concave. 
Soltds.—Cone, cylinder, triangular prism, sphere, 
pyramid, cube, wedge. 
Forms.—Crosses, stars, rosettes. 
rinted on most of the 
Charts. These, with additional matter, will be 
issued separately, as a COMPANION to the Charts, 
and will be furnished with each set without extra 
charge. 


Price of the Set complete, with Brackets, ONLY $5.00. 
N. EB. 


Agency, NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING (0., 
31 Franklin St,, Boston, Mass. 
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AND CHES NESS. 
IL—LARGE SERIES. 





COMPRISING 
The Hemispheres, Size, 50 x 63 in. 
North America, “« 55 x63 ip. 
The United States, “ 49x74 in. 
South America, “« “$2 = 63 in. 
Europe, .. . - § §0@x 63 in. 
Asia, . 0 « > “* “SEES in. 
Africa, . e -.. * 54 x 63 in. 


Withoul Names; On Rollers. 


Only Ten Dollars a Set. |Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 


A KEY GRATIS WITH EACH SET. © 


Aaires J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
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OR. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 


MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 


ge Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Coaiomne of 
150 pages i or three } stamps. 252 zz 








HURACE WATERS & CO. 





PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Cele- 
breted for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
er Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS 830 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 vrwerd:s, little used, geod as sew. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & Deae 
lers,. 826 B’way,cer.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530, 

«N.B. All genuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full name HORACE WATERS & CO. 


DUSTLESS ERASERS ; samples of 


both by mail for 15 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, [142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


“DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Cc Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
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THE 


Primary Teacher. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN | - 


INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. 
Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 
SOME OF ITS SPECIALTIES. 


Arithmetic, Music, Editor’s Note-Book, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Sounds of Letters, 
History, Reading, “Home Classes,” 
Kindergarten, Spelling, &e., &e. 4 
Language, Recreation-Hour. 


SOME OF ITS WRITERS. 


Mrs. hag D. RICKOFF, Mrs. J. H. HOOSE, 
+ ed L. P. Mrs. AIRY Ps ¢ SMITH 


OPKI) 
LP ensts BORL ELTE, Mrs. M 





Wins EP, PEABODY, Mrs. H. N. AUSTIN 
N. A. CALKIN Miss 8. P. BARTLETT, 
EDWARD OLNEY, Miss LU. B. HENDEE, 
ga ANDERSO! : S$. GREENE 
W. 8. TILDEN, Miss OLIVIA TiAMBLY, 
MALCOLM MacVICKAR, F. B. @ 
8. W. MASON, Miss MARY I. PETTINGILL. 
J. W. PAYSON, 

COMMENDATIONS. 


“ Immensely popular with Teachers.” 
— L. J. Chipman, Co. Supt., Cal. 
“ We recommend it to every Teacher.” 
— Herald and Tribune, Tenn. 


“ Best thing for training little ag 6 


M. B. Page, Ct. 
«Mrs. Hopkins’s articles are admirable.” 
— Lizzie Hinkley, W.Va. 
“* Have become greatly a ert to it.”” 
C. Eldridge, Salra, Ill, 
TTS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance. 
Specimen copies sent free. 
AGENTS hgh Ss TED. ar igs Civagtamn, Premium List, 


——=— 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “‘ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catal ©, 184 pags. and 
over 300 illustrations. — 





A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 

Physicians alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vigality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
say For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 245 














country, and are giving general satisfaction. 


rival. 
From Board of Beucoten. pereey be : “The Ven- , 
tilators give rfect satisfaction.” They work to a) 
charm.” “ They ew gS ventilate a room whose} 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- 
tain any ventilation whatever.” 

From Union Mutual Life Insurance Ce., Boston, | 
Mass.: “It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have | 
all suffered more or Jess from stagnant and impure air, | 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.” 


256 m eo 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, | 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SETTEES, 
KINDERGARTEN 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Low Prices. 


Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 





Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, 


Schools ~ 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 


These Ventilators are now ‘n use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
The Universal works on the on y pr neiple by which 


tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most sim 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, an 
The following are ‘from numerous testimonials received: 


wa desea pais Circulars and Price Lists JOHN'S. 4 on application. 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


HALL & DENJ AMIN « 


TA 1 & OHAIRS, | 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent amee, on Bacar 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





Wergaetere ee yyoneun- 

THE SCHOOLS cing Spetiing-boo 
Worcester's New Primar 

OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, “Book. 
and Primary. Etc., Ete., Ete. 


OUR 


Grand Premium! 


eee — 


KACHERS 
GOLD WATCH. 


ADOPTED FOR 


and elsewhere through the 
— ven- 
le and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
a buildings of every description, is without a 





From Southworth Paper Co., Mittineaque, Mass. : 

| « ‘They meet our full expectation, ’and it affords us pleas- 

ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 

(as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
ant dust, etc.” 

From The Continental (Fire) Insurance O00., New 
| York: “ The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 
pany’s building by you, has realize our fee yee 

and is working satisfactorily, and we are gla 
| mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


LIN, ail Broadway, NEW YORK. 








191 Sreerwtee Street, 
YORK. 


A pe. , *- ilMust. and 
Priced tetera aso 25e. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 

strain. Sold at GREATLY 
| REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
count Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
Le ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 ee N.Y. 25022 














New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 
F. B. Snow, Manager. 





Send for Circular. 


‘| Two Great Offers: 


— ' << 

For 2& new subscribers to NATIONAL 
or the NEw- ENGLAND JOURNAL, and 
$62.50, we will give a LADY’S 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. 


Springfield (1U.) Movement. 


Boston, 





we RK» 


J. 
THE ESTERBROOK ores. PEN CO. 


Camden, N. 





Natiowal Subscription A 
Oldest of the kin 


Order all PERIODICALS pri} 
| stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


SAVE 
MONEY. 


lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
ry dress HENRY D. } 


113% Broméeld St., Boston, Mass. 











ESTERBROOK’S ® 





om Awsmey |ENCCHS | FOSSILS 


| and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send | GEO. ELLIOT HILL, 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- | 


A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR | 
—— always on hand. Price-list on 


OYES & CO., 


For 3O new subscribers to NATIONAL 
or the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL, and 
875.00, we will give a GENT’S 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. 


Springfield (1Ul.) Movement. 


——_—__ 


TEEL 
PENS. 


IN Sp 
26 AL Ree, 


New York. 
ie Those competing for the above premiums should 
at once inform us of the fact. All competitors unable 
to secure those premiums will be entitled to others pro- 
portionately valuable, on our General Premium List, 
which will be sent on application). 

Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





! | OOAL FLORA ‘from the An 
1+ thracite Mines. Packages 
| from $1 upward. omy Are my risk te registered letter. 
AZLETON, Pa. 265 i 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHuuRcH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, Factomy BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
peanesetnets ee free. No agencies. 256 zz 
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OTHER 
SOLD sy ALL ‘DEALERS THROUGHOUT mz WORLD: 





Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 









332,351,170, 44 
STYLES 


















School, Hall, and Office 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 


sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


VSE= 












FURNITURE 
Of the a iene pat- Brattleboro, Vt. 
terns. xue Saennane & the 
bated and raced eho RITING TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 


We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in Spring and Summer 
Woollens. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make it a 
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A VISION ON CAPITOL HILL. 


BY MRS. ANNA C. BOWSER. 


The city lies at rest ; there is not heard 

The voice of man or song of any bird. 

The faint, sweet odors of the April night 

Float on the air ; here in the moon’s clear light 
Transfigured stands the temple on the height. 


The pale, unearthly statues seem 
Weird figures in a mystic dream. 


I look upon the gleaming marble wall, 
The fair proportions of the pillared hall ; 


Half does my wandering fancy deem 
’T was never shaped by mortal hand, 
By mortal brain was never planned, 
But, at some word of magic tongue 
At once to perfect beauty sprung, 
And from some far Acropolis 

By magic power was borne to this. 


(So in the tale our wondering childhood read, 
Swift through the air the enchanted palace sped. ) 


Where the high dome stands out against the skies 
I see a shadowy form sublime uprise ; 

Beyond the stature of the sons of men, 

With benediction in his outstretched hands, 

With watchful eyes of far prophetic ken, 

Behold ! the Genius of the City stands. 

His awful voice the solemn silence thrills : 

‘**O City, nursling of the grand old hills, 


I saw thy modest life begun ; 

The little clearing in the wood 
Whereon the first low cabin stood. 
Embosomed in the growing grain, 
How hardly was the footing won ! 
How stout of heart and clear of brain 


The sturdy band, who came, with purpose high, 
To toil, to fight, and,—if need were,—to die ! 


Even woman, in those early trying years, 
Forgot her weakness and her tender fears. 


The hand that by the still fireside 

The shining needle deftly plied, 

Or turned the peaceful humming-wheel, 
Could grasp, in dang’rous hour, the steel, 
And strike for home a desperate blow, 
When, as their simple annals show, 

With flaming torch and dreadful yell, 
Like demons from some hideous hell, 
The painted foe upon the settlers fell. 


‘* A hundred years have passed; I now look down 
Upon the clearing, grown a mighty town 
That climbs the hills and spans the placid stream. 
How far beyond the hardy rustic’s dream, 
The iron ways,—the electric wires that start 
Stroug arteries from her busy, throbbiag heart! 
The skyward-pointing spires, the airy domes, 
The stately dwellings, garden-circled homes 
Of manly sons, and daughters fair of face, 
With liquid speech and sweetest Southern grace. 


‘* Here proudly rise the spacious halls 


Where Science to her votaries calls. 

They probe the starry mysteries, 

And spell the secret of the seas, 

Search how the fiery Sun began, 

And whence was Earth,—and what is Man. 


** Here was the home of hero and of sage, 
Whose names are graven on the historic page; 
They, when the Nation’s need was sore, 

Her counsels led, her banner bore, 
And when the crucial hour was o’er, 
Turned fondly to the spot that gave 


A life of peace,—a hallowed — 
Above yon tomb, where one lo 


st leader sleeps, 


Still widowed Love her saintly vigil keeps. 


‘Veil with thy kindly shades, O gentle night, 
The treeless summit of that barren height; 
The ruined fort, — the broken wall, — 

Too well the evil days recall; 

When, in the shadow of her hills, 
Wasted, and worn with many ills, 

The City sat, a mourning mother, " 
The while that deadly passions burned, 
And fierce, destroying swords were turned 
Of brother against brother. 


Haste round the ruins to twine 

Thy soft, green arms, O sheltering vine! 
Blow, sweet wild flowers, bud and blow! 
Thy mantle, pitying Nature throw; 
Hide from men’s eyes eaeh cruel scar, 
Telling of fratricidal war. 


“Fast wanes the light, — the floating clouds display 
The pure, pale rose-flush heralding the day. 
Soon shall their hues to flaming splendor turn; 
Soon all the East with gold and crimson burn. 
So, for thee, too, from out the bright’ning skies, 





O, summer land! a fairer morn shall rise. 

To thee a race of sons shall yet be given, 
Revered of Earth, and well beloved of Heaven; 
The noble offspring of a noble age, 

Their courage lofty and their honor pure; 

A land redeemed their glorious heritage. 

Strong as thy rocks, and as thy hill secure, 
Proudly thy crescent fame shall round and glow, 
While grandly rolling centuries onward flow.”’ 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Examination System in Epucarion.—Edu- 
cation should be a training to promote insight, power of 
thought, and facility in acquiring knowledge. Percep- 
tion, not memory, should be eultivated, and as the stu- 
dent can advance only by his own endeavors, he should 
beled through such a course of labor and original thought 
that he may come out an independent thinker, as well 
as a thorough scholar, in such branches of education as 
he has inclination for. To obtain such a training ex- 
aminations should be means, not ends. For example, 
instead of the student in political economy, history, phil- 
osophy, or mathematics being obliged to work, as now, 
with an examination, perhaps of catch questions, ever 


in view, the examination might consist in original es- 
says in the first three subjects, and the performance of a 
paper of great severity in the last, all being done at the 
student’s leisure and with such assistance as he can get 
from books.— Willard Brown, in May Atlantic. 


LANGUAGE Exercisgs. — Let us make the test for 
promotion the language of the pupil. Let us carefully 
watch his daily expressions. Let us take no answer in 
any branch unless expressed in proper language. Let 
us teach practical grammar in all recitations, —arith- 
metic, geography, spelling, reading, — and I think it 
probable that in a short time we will see better results, 


This may be an innovation on long-established usage, 
but Iam prepared to adopt any innovation that will 
remedy the long-existing evil.—Supt. J. M. Fish, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


CANDIDATES’ QUALIFICATIONS.—The following are 
excellent rules respecting candidates for the office of 
teacher: 1. Persons deficient in scholastic acquirements 
are incompetent. 2. Persons qualified  scholastically 
who fail, on trial in government or instruction, may be 
permitted to resign without prejudice. 3. Persons once 
qualified, who have allowed themselves to forget or to 
be surpassed in acquirements by others, may be assigned 
to subordinate, positions or even left out entirely, 4. 
Persons of feeble health or great age are incompetent, 
but entitled to special consideration. 5. Persons of ob- 
jectionable personal habits may be permitted to retire. 
6. Persons who neglect to protect personal property en- 
trusted to their care, are too expensive. 7. Persons 
whose fidelity in the discharge of any school duty falls 
under well-founded suspicion ought not to be continued. 
8. In schools forming part of a system, where large 
numbers are involved, teachers who do not codperate in 
good faith in enforcing needful rules, or who neglect to 
conform to them themselves, may be dropped. No in- 
dividual excellence can offset the mischief of irregular- 
ity and insubordination. —W. H. Foute, Supt. Schools, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A Srrone GovernmMENT.—There is no interest in 
our country which I feel deserves more to be fostered 
than that of the public school. Intelligence is the se- 
curity of the Republic, as ignorance is the upholding of 
monarchy. To insure ourselves against the disasters of 
war, particularhy of civil war, we want education diffused, 
that the minds of our youth may be sufficiently taught 





to read and to distinguish between right and wrong; 


and with such education universally diffused the Re- 
public can never be in danger. I only regret that the 
statistics show in our country as much illiteracy as 
they do. I was surprised at some figures that I heard 
repeated within a few days; but, when we consider the 
infancy of our public school system, it is, probably, not 
so much to be wondered at. My hope is that the day 
will come, and that not far distant, when the school fa- 
cilities everywhere will be such that every child may have 


the opportunity of receiving a common school education 
at the expense of the State; and, if it should be neces- 
sary, that there should be in each State of this Union, 
compulsory education.— U. S. Grant. 


Moras at West Point.—But we confess to no 
great faith in a claim that the discipline of a military 
academy will make its students better morally than 
other students. We know of no civil school, and do 
not believe that there is a military school on the planet, 
in which the vicious boys do not lie. We do not wish 
to prejudge this case, and cannot say whether the assault 
upon Whittaker was made by himself or by somebody 
else; but this is clear, that the Academy is proved 
guilty of the atrocious cruelty of studied and insulting 
neglect and abuse of one of its students by both teach- 
ers and pupils. It is not strange that the people are 
beginning to say, “We do not want any such Acad- 
emy.” But this indignation should not go too far, A 
military academy is the cheapest precaution the nation 
can make against possible war. It is only necessary 
that the President see to it that an officer be in com- 


mand of the Academy who shall teach the cadets to be 
gentlemen, and to value moral as well as physical cour- 
age. We recall that General Schofield began his mili- 
tary career in Missouri with a detestable order repelling 
the colored refugees.— Independent. 


TextT-Books.—Text-books are, in a sense, the means, 
the instruments used by teacher and pupil to accomplish 
a desired end. If the instrument is poorly adapted to 
the work in hand, it places the workman under a disad- 
vantage and marsthe character of the work itself. Fur- 
thermore, if a first-rate instrument of the most approved 
pattern is just as cheap as a tenth-rate one, many per- 


sons would be inclined to question the practical wisdom 
of that employer who required bis servants to use the 
latter instead of the former.—W. H. Fleming, Supt. 
Schools, Augusta, Ga. 








ORAL LESSONS IN BOTANY. — (/1.) 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


Teacher. — We spoke of the Birch-tree storing up its 
nourishment for the early leaf-buds, in the inner bark. 
Nearly all plants save food in some of their parts for 
the next year’s growth. This is what seems to mea 
proof of God’s presence in it and care for it, — the 
Providence which we use as a name for God. Here is 
a little plant living almost wholly upon that food pro- 
vided last year for its growth this year. What is it? 
Class.—It is a bean growing in water. 

Teacher. — The split bean is really two thick leaves, 
which serve as food for the plant which is growing up 
from the little bud or germ that was set between them 
like a little tooth. That little germ was the real seed, 
and sent down these roots, and sent up this stem which 
is opening into buds and leaves. Tell me of other 
plants that will grow so in water living on its stored-up 
food for a while. 

Mabel.—The Flax-seed will. I put some cotton-wool 





on the top of a glass of water, and in a week or two the 
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glass was filled with the delicate rootlets and the light- 
green stems and leaves grew up, with afterward a gentle 
blue flower here and there among them. 

Sylvia.—I have some Hyacinths in bulb-glasses, and 
they are all in bloom beautifully in my window. 

Teacher.—W here have they found the food which has 
nourished them? The bean, you see, is gradually 
shriveling as it gives up its food to the plant. How is 
it with the Hyacinth? Do you see any part which 
seems to be giving and fading while the plant is gaining 
all the time ? : 

Sylvia. —It is the bulb that becomes less and less 
every day. It must be that which has the food. 


Teacher. — Now, I believe, if you think you can, tell 
me how the bulb must have been found. What part of 
the last year’s plant might have been transformed into 
the bulb? Did you see that great Mexican plant in 
the greenhouse, the otherday? I showed you the long 
leaves, so exceedingly thick toward the ground, and 
how, as they thickened and packed themselves at the 
base, the upper part shriveled and fell off. I havea 
bulb which is just brought up from the cellar; what 
were all these layers last year ? 

Maggie.—Oh, were they the leaves ? 

Louie. — Yes; I suppose the leaves thickened and 
closed together at the base, and the tops withered and 
fell off. 

Teacher.—Yes ; that was the way the wise plant took 
to save itself for early growth another year. Here is 
another bulb which has sprouted in the warm, damp 
cellar, and much of the nourishment has already gone 
from bulb to the new leaves. 

Ethel.—What makes the leaves so light and yellow ? 

Teacher.— The want of sunlight, which gives the 
green color to plants. The celery is kept in a dark 
place or covered purposely, so that it shall be crisp and 
white. Now here is a turnip, a carrot, and a cabbage. 
Tell me, Gertrude, where they have stored their 
provision. 

Gertrude. — The cabbage has stored it in the leaves, 
Is it a bulb? 

Teacher.— No; because the whole leaf is thickened 
and made close and solid; it is a head. What is the 
turnip ? Are there any signs of leaves in it, or is it a 
seed, with food-leaves like the bean ? 

Carrie.—I should think it is a root. 

Teacher. — So it is; and do you know of any other 
thick root which not only feeds the new plant, but feeds 
us when we choose ? 

Edith.—Isn’t the radish one ? 

Teacher.—Y es ; tell me of some other bulb, Lily. 

Lily. — The Lily is one; not I, but the Lily-plant, 
for I am saving some bulbs that grandmother gave me 
to plant in my garden. 

Teacher. — Now, all repeat to me the ways we have 
discovered in which a plant lays up nourishment for 
the next year’s plant. 

Class. — Inner bark, food-leaves of the seed, bulbs, 
and roots. 

Teacher. — The food-leaves are seed-leaves or cotyle- 
dons ; write the word cotyledons. Here are the cotyle- 
dons of the bean. The other day, in the greenhouse, 
we saw a large bed of little plants just sprung up from 
the seeds which had been planted in the ground. I 
pointed out the two leaves, of each plant, nearest the 
ground, and you saw how they differed from the other 
leaves ; they were the seed-leaves or cotyledons. Watch 
your Morning-glories and Balsams, when they begin 
to come up, in a month or two; the seed-leaves are 
quite different from the true leaves. Are any of you 
going to have a garden ? 

Class.—Y es, indeed. 














— “‘ Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor,— 
Both thanks and use.”’ 








FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL WORK IN SYRIA. 


BY J. E. CRANE, JR. 


The failure of Mohammedanism to ameliorate the 
condition of its Christian subjects, and the inadequacy 
of Monasticism to enlighten its numerous supporters 
have, during the present century, aroused a degree of 
foreign educational and charitable effort in Turkey, that 
must ever be among the brightest records of Christian 
philanthropy. In the province of Syria these endeav- 
ors have long presented most conspicuous development. 
With a population of nearly 2,000,000, this sacred and 
historic land is, with the exception of Lebanon, the 
theater of Turkish misrule which for more than three 
and a half centuries has preserved its essential features 
of political oppression and Moslem tradition. 

The Christian communities of the country embrace 
nearly 450,000 subjects of the Oriental churches, more 
than half of whom residing in Lebanon have for twenty 
years been under the control of a Christian governor. 
These Greek and Latin Christians, together with the 
Druzes of Lebanon, have been the chief recipients of 
foreign instruction. While the organizations and 
schools of German, English, and American teachers 
have grown into a flourishing and influential system, 
the institutions of the Jesuits, and of various Roman 
Catholic brotherhoods and sisterhoods have, through 
the medium of the French language, energetically main- 
tained the claims of the papacy, and strengthened the 
influence of the monks and priests of the Latin church. 

It is more than 250 years since the Jesuits began 
their efforts of control at Aleppo, under the special fa- 
vor of France, which had already acquired an ecclesias- 
tical protectorate over the Maronite Christians of Leb- 
anon, this vanguard of the papacy sought to perpetuate 
the traditional and historic claims of France, and to lay 
the foundations of a French empire in the East. Their 
schools became centers of great influence among the 
churches, and in the middle of the last century had re- 
sulted in the organization of various papal sects not 
only in Syria, but in remote parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire. An important school for Syrian youth had long 
fostered at Rome the study of Oriental literature, and 
had furnished the country with influential scholars and 
dignitaries of the church. Of this school of the propa- 
ganda were the Assemani, the Orientalists of the last 
century, whose scholarly endeavors supplied the library 
of the Vatican with its most valuable Eastern MSS., 
and its most assiduous supervision. 

The suppression of the order of Jesuits in 1773 sus- 
pended in a great measure aggressive papal endeavor for 
more than a half century, but with the presence of a papal 
legate in the country general, diocesan and monastic 
schools continued in their primitive and unprogressive 
form. 

The civil and social condition of Syria at the begin- 
ning of the present century was most deplorable. Turk- 
ish oppression and local intrigue continued to scourge 
the country. Thousands of monks, — Franciscan, Car- 
melite, Greek, and Maronite, — cherished their ancient 
system of inactivity. Learning had declined among 
them. The churches and monasteries possessed ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in ancient ecclesiastical tongues, 
but none in Arabic, the language of the people. It was 
at this time that English and American plans for the 
establishment of a modern system of education had their 
origin. The scheme of circulating the Scriptures in 
all the languages of the Levant, though favored at first 
with the apparent sanction and good-will of Eastern 
prelates who did not comprehend its magnitude and 
purpose, became the most powerful agency for the en- 
lightenment of the people. The arrival of American 


teachers in 1823 led, in the following year, to the for- 
mation of American schools in Syria, and in 1834 to 
the erection of an American printing-house at Beirit, 
which has’continued the work of the press, formerly 
located at Malta and Smyrna. The execution of the 
project of circulating an English and American liter- 





ature among the people did not long precede the revival 
of the schools of the Jesuits and Lazarists, who, under 
the veil of diplomacy, became most active as opponents 
of Protestant education. 

Competitive Protestant and Roman Catholic schools 
have been peculiarly effective in the growth of educa- 
tional institutions. English and German schools, or- 
phanages and hospitals have gradually been established ; 
schools for young women have increased, and even Mo- 
hammedans feel the necessity of educating their daugh- 
ters. Large and attractive colleges and seminaries have 
acquired the confidence and patronage of the people, 
and render Jerusalem and Beirtit the chief centers of 
learning. The English and French languages give a 
special impetus to intellectual activity, and promise the 
coming of a day when reformatory and educational work 
will be perpetuated through the agency of native teachers, 








CONCERNING SUPT. ELIOT’S VIEWS ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERAURE. 


BY ‘A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


We read with great pleasure, a few evenings ago, 
Superintendent Eliot’s “37th Semi-Annual Report of 
the Boston Schools.” It is an able and valuable doc- 
ument, and, for the most part, quite practical in its sug- 
gestions. Knowing that an effort had been recently 
made to raise the study of English to a higher standard 
in the Boston schools, we read very carefully Mr. Eliot’s 
views on this subject. We most heartily approve of his 
remarks on the introduction of “ Popular Tales,” “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” etc., in cheap paper editions, into schools. 
It is an old idea, but a good one. We well remember 
with what success we used such old-time English classics 
some nine years ago in the Cape Cod schools; only we 
did not have the help of Lee & Shepard in getting up 
such editions, with beautiful print and pictures as in 
those recently published. When Mr. Eliot comes to 
the subject of English literature itself, or, better, the 
study of English classic authors, we find much to crit- 
icise. He seems to write from the standpoint of a ripe 
scholar and thorough student, and not of an experienced 
and practical high-school teacher. Theoretically, his 
ideas seem to us good and sound ; practically, if carried 
out in the schools, they would prove a failure. We 
quote one passage (page 56) in-which Mr, Eliot does 
the honor to allude to the writer. The extract is from 
a lecture read last January before the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, and published in the Annual Re- 
port of that society for 1880. 


‘*A lecturer on teaching English literature, at a recent session 
of an Institute of Instruction, recommended the study of ‘a 
few representative authors.’ This he explained by saying that 
‘not over five authors should be studied in one term’s course, 
and perhaps ten in a year’s course, and less than twenty in a 
two to four years’ course.’ But if a course consists of from 
two to three lessons a week, and a year consists of less than 
forty weeks, there will be little hope of catching the spirit of 
so many writers, or of a single one among them all.”’ 


Probably this quotation from my lecture was taken 
from some condensed newspaper report, and hence does 
not fairly present my views. We certainly stand by the 
above phrases, but with several modifications, The last 
sentence is open to sharp criticism. No experienced 
teacher of literature could endorse any such statement. 
The five standard authors we advocated were Longfellow, 
Whittier, Irving, Goldsmith, and Gray. Now, if we 
cannot take a class of wide-awake young scholars, from 
16 to 19, and make them “catch the spirit” of Long- 
fellow’s simple poetry in over one hundred recitations, 
embracing a School year, we should certainly think we 
had mistaken our vocation. What easier task could any 
good teacher of literature have? In our opinion, time 
would be wasted in spending more than twenty recita- 
tions upon Longfellow ; and the same is true of Whittier. 
What! master these two great poets in three months ? 
Yes, so far as you can in the public schools. If the 
student does not “catch the spirit” of these easy au- 
thors in this time, he never will. As we used to say to 
eur pupils, “Time permits me simply to ‘ introduce’ 
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you to Mr. Whittier. I shall try and make you so 
enjoy his company that you never will forsake it. This 
is all I can do as your teacher. As in any other study, 
the rest depends upon yourself.” Ten weeks are enough 
for Irving’s best sketches. His style is so lucid and in- 
teresting that “he almost reads himself,” as a bright 
little girl said. 

Let us suppose we carried out Mr. Eliot’s idea and took 
a year to catch the spirit of Longfellow or Whittier. If 
school life was continued to thirty years it might do; but 
suppose you carry out in detail this idea, English liter- 
ature would simply be a study of “Longfellow.” Now 
we are running to extremes just as much as teachers 
did years ago, when they never taught a single line of 
an author’s text. Mr. Eliot, to illustrate, cites the 
study of Shakespeare. This is not fair. A dozen or 
more classic authors should precede Shakespeare. No 
one could expect to catch the spirit of his writings even 
after years of study. Mrs. Siddons once said she learned 
something new every day about Lady Macbeth; and 


this, too, after forty years’ constant study of this great 
character. 


While we believe in the thorough study of a few 
classic authors, we emphatically disapprove of rushing 
to the other extreme, and disgusting the young pupil 
with six months’ or a year’s work on one or two au- 
thors. This is not at all the object of studying the 
English classics. Life is too short for young persons 
to drag their weary way through Hiawatha, Mogg 
Megone, and Irving’s Life of Washington, in their school 
life. But may they not study and learn to love Hvan- 
geline, Snow Bound, and the Sketch Book ? 


We echo Mr. Eliot’s words, alluding to the introduc- 
tion of the excellent little books, edited by himself and 
H. Cabot Lodge, and they certainly are just as appli- 
cable to standard authors. 


“Scholars do not like,’’ says Mr. Eliot, “‘ to be kept contin- 
ually at one thing, however pleasant it may be. herefore. 
if we would have children love reading, we must give them 
the right reading,—not only right in quality, but right in 
quantity, and that means a great deal. ”’ 


We find much to criticise in Mr. Eliot’s ideas of “ an- 
notated” editions. We admit that teachers and pupils 
may rely too much upon “ notes,” “references,” etc. ; 
but the same may be said of any branch of study. Shall 
we therefore discard dictionaries, glossaries, etc.? To 
quote : 


“Some editiéns of English classics lately prepared for the 
use of schools have as much note as text, and the scholar who 
goes through them reads their editors rather than their 
writers. 


If so, it is the fault of the teacher and not of the 
text-book. Any text-book may prove a hindrance to 
the proper study of any branch, but no more in litera- 
ture than in arithmetic or rhetoric. Ifa good teacher 
in a public school cannot get more satisfactory results 
from the use of Sprague’s Lycidas than from the simple 
text, he does not yet know his business. With the 
ample leisure of private instruction, under some ripe 
scholar, of course, there would be no need of annotated 
texts. But this is not public-school teaching. We do not 
imagine Mr. Hudson would sit up late reading Rolfe’s 
edition of The Merchant of Venice, but we have known a 
studious girl to study this text with the same zeal as she 
did her “ Bowen’s Virgil.” Many times we have said, 
and let us now repeat, that “notes,” “references,” “ al- 
lusions,” etc., are simply helps to bring about certain 
results. They are simply convenient and useful ; so are 
slates, pencils, rubbers, ink, and forty other things 
about the school-room. Annotated books may make 
teachers and pupils lazy ; so may a stupid principal or 
“answers” to problems. Theoretically it may do to 
discard annotated texts, practically it would be very un- 
wise. To quote again : 

‘Reading notes, translating words, explaining allusions, 
and the rest, are encroaching occupations of a school-hour 
nominally spent upon a poem. I sat a long time in a room 
one day while a class was getting through a single stanza. 
It was so slow because of faleraslions of the er, whose 


intention was to be very thorough, and who succeeded in be- 
ing very dry, as were the pupils also.” 


Very well; and is it not equally true of any other 





branch of study ? Was it the fault of the “notes” or 
of the teacher ? 

If the teacher was teaching a stanza from Gray’s 
Elegy, he might have been pardoned ; never, if it was a 
stanza from Longfellow. Mr. Eliot illastrates this 
quotation by referring to “ Westminster Abbey ” of 
Irving’s Sketch Book. This is not a fair illustration. 
As we said before, Irving needs no commentator; but an 
annotated edition, as Sprague’s “Six Selections,” is a 
most useful work to teach young people how to study 
any standard author. The “know how” to study Eng- 
lish texts is the great desideratum with teachers and pu- 
pils. ‘How shall I study the first fifty lines of the De- 
serted Village?” “How shall I teach KZvangeline?” 
These are the perplexing questions of the day. One 
important help is the proper use of well-edited school 
editions by such men as Rolfe, Hudson, Sprague, and 
Hales. It is the abuse, and not the use of such books, 
which may result in “dry” work, and for this the 
teacher is at fault, and yet perhaps not to blame. Mr. 
Eliot speaks of the eagerness with which the children 
of the primary schools read and re-read “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer,” and other popular tales.* We cannot doubt it, 
Neither can we doubt but the time will come when pu- 
pils having been taught to study easy authors in the 
lower schools, shall on their entrance into the high 
schools study the more difficult authors without such 
helps as Mr. Eliot deprecates to-day. The time has not 
yet come, but many steps in advance have been taken 
within the past ten years. 





* Note. While these “‘ Nursery Tales” as a whole may prove popular 
reading to young children, yet it is to be regretted that the editor did not 
omit such stories as “‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,” “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,”’ 
and substitute for these blood-curdling tales, stories similar to “ Puss in 
Boots,” “ Cinderella,” and “ Sleeping Beauty,’’ which are free from cut- 
ting off heads, crashing in skulls, and other horrible deeds. There are 
sensitive children in every school-room who naturally shrink from such 
tales when awake, while in sleep or in the dark an overheated imagina- 
tion reveals with startling accuracy visiohs of huge giants, frightful ogres, 
and other fearful things. 








ANOTHER WORD ABOUT REFORM. 


BY R. M. JONES. 


We are hearing a great deal in these days about new 
ideas; among them all, the most prominent one seems 
to be that the teacher makes the school; and the success 
of certain schools now so much talked of is attributed 
to the fact that the teachers of them have got above the 
text of the books, out into the liberty of the subject. It 
is something like half the cure to know what the dis- 
ease is, and very encouraging to learn that the applica- 
tion of the remedy, in the case of the better class of 
elementary schools, at least, has been comparatively suc- 
cessful. Can the same, however, be said of the higher 
grade of institutions, the high schools and academies ? 

But, even supposing that the obstacles in the way of 
improving our schools throughout, on the present line, 
are not insuperable, are there not other forces to move 
before the reformation can be complete, and education 
in its widest serise be thoroughly understood by our 
people? I am aware how fashionable it is, now-a-days, 
to regard the cause of education in this country as in a 
very satisfactory condition, and that all who venture to 
criticise it are enemies in disguise. There is, however, 
no dodging the fact that there exists in this country to- 
day, strange as it may seem, a feeling of doubt as re- 
gards the expediency of giving the average boy much 
education ; that it tends to put him above his business, 
and makes a loafer of him. Statistics are not wanting 
to give the color of truth to this, as a rather ominously 
large number of high-school graduates are at the pres- 
ent time being boarded at the public expense. 

Now, if an academical education will make a man a 
failure or a criminal, the sooner the people of this coun- 
try discover it the better. It seems to me that this 
state of things, so far as it may exist, is owing chiefly 
to two causes: (1) The kind of home education our 
youth receive, — influenced to some extent, to be sure, 
by the character of our country and its institutions ; 


and (2) The light in which the teacher’s calling is re- 
garded,—that is, as a makeshift, and in no sense as a pro- 
fession. It is obvious that both these causes work pow- 
erfully in the direction of superficiality in all grades of 
our institutions of learning. 

We live in an undeveloped country. Men rise with 
greater ease and rapidity in wealth and social position 
than in an older country. The institutions are such 
that they open before every young man a reasonably 
well-grounded hope of rising to notice in the State. 
From all this, it has happened that push, pluck, and the 
gift of gab have worked, and still do work wonders. A 
change, however, is gradually coming over us. The 
conditions of success in the thickly-populated countries 
of the Old World are beginning to be established here ; 
there the idea evidently being that a boy is to be edu- 
cated as a necessary preparation for usefulness. If he 
have talents he must be all the more thoroughly edu- 
cated, but always with the idea that he may be the more 
useful. 

Here an advanced education seems to mean, in the 
estimation of too many, kid gloves, high office, or noth- 
ing todo. Ifa man gets what is called a very “liberal 
educatien,” he is regarded as altogether too good to en- 
gage in any ordinary occupation. His admiring friends 
would, at times, seem to be contemplating his elevation 
upon a pedestal, that all may see what education can 
do fora man. In this they are, in too many cases, far 
from wrong, as, owing to the superficial character of his 
attainments, the world has no other use for him. 

If every parent in this broad land held the view that 
the sole purpose of education is to make the son useful 
to his fellow-men, that by his efforts the producing 
power of the country might be increased, we should hear 
far less about over-education, and a great deal more 
about under-education. Where will you find a people 
more devoted to education than the Scotch, and where 
a people so little above their business, whatever that 
business may be? These people believe that sound at- 
tainments unfit a man for no honest calling. I submit 
that this is food for thought. 

Now as regards a teaching-profession, let me say 
right here that I do most fully admit the truth of what 
is so often said, that if teachers do not stand where they 
should it is their own fault. But let them be never so 
earnest to rise to the 1@¥el of their calling, it must be 
acknowledged that, in the present state of public senti- 
ment, the task is not an easy one. The view seems to 
be that while lawyers, doctors, and ministers have need 
of all the resources of the highest talent, the school- 
master can jog along on a very slim assortment. 

I suppose most men will allow that Dr. Arnold was a 
man of the very first order, and that in any of the great 
walks of life he would have risen to enviable distinetion. 
Did the schoolmaster’s calling fill his eye? “Yes,” 
my reader will say, “as he defined it.” Well, I have 
only to add that we certainly should all feel grateful to 
any one who can define it better. As regards the amount 
of learning necessary, Arnold is said to have remarked 
that a schoolmaster should retire at the end of fifteen 
years’ service, as the learning of his age would, by that 
time, have got ahead of him. Just consider for a mo- 
ment such a standard as this beside that of any profes- 
sion in which men are found, and there can be but one 
conclusion; viz., that it cannot be reached without a 
full consecration of the best that is in our best men. 

We live in a generation which makes appalling de- 
mands upon the schoolmaster. Who can answer the 
demands but those in whom the people repose confidence, 
upon whom they are ready to bestow their honors. Put 
men like these before our youth, and then judge of edu- 
cation by its fruits. With such men before their eyes, 
how could our youth fail to see that severe training 
gives a man power, that sound learning steadies him, and 
that solid attainments alone tell in the great struggle ? 








@™ Schools of all grades, and other educational institutions, can be 
satisfactorily provided with teachers by the New-England Bureau of 





Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.: F. B. Snow, Manager, 
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A TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL LIBRARIES. 


From time to time THe JOURNAL has communications upon 
the formation and the importance of teachers’ libraries. For 
the encouragement of others permit us to speak of our library, 
which we commenced last fall. And first, we wish to say that 
physicians, clergymen, and lawyers find it imperatively neces- 
sary to read and study constantly; but the great majority of 
teachers, who occupy in society positions of hardly less impor- 
tance and responsibility (for what labor can be greater or more 
important than the developing and molding of immortal 
minds ?), do not follow the worthy example of their learned 
friends. This is to, be deprecated, since on this account the 
profession of teaching has fallen into disrepute, and there has 
arisen a common belief that any one can teach, although he 
may have failed in every other vocation. ‘‘ Keeping school,” 
however, is one thing, but teaching is quite another. 


A good teacher, one worthy of his hire, is a faithful student. 
No teacher can afford to be without a library; but if salaries 
will not allow this, there should be connected with every large 
school a professional library. Of the importance of reading, a 
writer has recently said: ‘‘ A wise teacher reasons as a woman 
does when she buys a sewing-machine, or a farmer does when 
he buys a mowing-machine. He avails himself of the thoughts 
and discoveries of others on education. Hence the importance 
of educational publications; they are certainly the cheapest, 
readiest, and surest means a teacher can employ to keep him- 
self and his school upin front. To bea first-class teacher, you 
must know what the most skillful of your profession would do 
if in your place.”’ 

There are eleven teachers connected with our school. Being 
accustomed to hold weekly meetings for the discussion of edu- 
cational questions, we felt the need of works upon our profes- 
sion. Last fall we determined to start a library. We laid the 
foundation by having bound the NeEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or EpucaTIon and THe Primary Treacuer. This gave us 
two volumes. Then we purchased a few books. The school 
committee, becoming interested in our efforts, placed a large 
book-case in our building. This gave us new courage, and we 
immediately circulated a subscription-paper. The parents and 
friends nobly responded. We raised $352, with which we have 
purchased two hundred and forty volumes, and are prepared 
to increase the number to three hundred. 


In reference to the selection of these books, some of the 
leading educators of the country were consulted. Hon. J. D. 
Philbrick wrote as follows: “‘ I should advise you to purchase 
Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Education, and turn over its pages 
by day and by night.”’ Supt. S. Eliot, of Boston, said: ‘* Biog- 
graphies, not only of teachers, but of scholars, men and 
women, literary, scientific, and artjstic, are among the very 
best material for a teacher’s library.” The following are 


OF BOOKS. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS PURCHASED : 


Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Education, 28 vols., $125,—a work 
which contains more matter than Appleton’s Encyclopedia, 
and which ought to be possessed by every school throughout 
the land. It contains the history of education and the best 
methods of instruction in Germany, France, England, and 
America. It took a gold medal at the great Paris Exposition 
of 1878. Also some of Dr. Barnard’s special treatises on edu- 
cation; viz.: Object-Teaching and Methods, Papers for Teach- 
ers, Educational Biography, German Pedagogy, English Peda- 
gogy, American Pedagogy, National Education, and Technical 
Education. 

Also works on the theory and practice of teaching: Kiddle 
and Calkins’s How to Teach, Hiil’s True Order of Studies, 
Alcott’s Record of a School, Calkins’s Object-Lessons, Fitch’s 
Art of Questioning, Hart’s In the Schoolroom, Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction and School Economy, 
Ogden’s Art of Teaching, Johonnot’s Principles and Practice 
of Teaching, Root’s School Amusements, Holbrook’s Normal 
Methods, Agassiz’s Methods of Study in Natural History, 
Sizer’s How to Teach, Brooks’s Normal Methods of Teaching, 
Bray’s How to Educate the Feelings, Peabody’s Guide to the 
Kindergarten, Orcutt’s Teachers’ Manual. 

Also Spencer’s Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical ; 
Horace Mann’s Lectures and Reports on Education, Abbott’s 
Gentle Measures in the Training of the Young, Dr Clarke’s 
Sex in Education, Caril’s Child’s Book of Natural History, 
Steiger’s Educational Papers, Orton’s Liberal Education of 
Women, Brackett’s Education of American Girls, The Chau- 
tauqua Text-Books, Dwight’s Higher Christian Education, 
Porter’s Books and Reading, Bacon’s Manual of Gesture, 
Bain’s Education as a Science, Northend’s Teacher and 
Parent, Jewell’s School Government, Atkinson’s On the 
Right Use of Books, Hailman’s History of Pedagogy, Rosen- 
cranz’s Pedagogics as a System, Whitney’s Life and Growth of 
Language, Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language, 
and Kiddie and Schem’s Cyclopedia of Education. Also, 





WORKS ON MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : 


Gow’s Morals and Manners, Cowdery’s Moral Lessons, Wil- 
lard’s Morals for the Young, Bain’s Moral Science, Hopkins’s 
Law of Love and Love as a Law, Schumaker’s Psychology, 
Bascom’s Principles of Psychology, Carpenter’s Mental Physi- 
ology, Seelye’s Hickok’s Moral Science, Bascom’s Ethics or 
Science of Duty, Day’s Science of Ethics, Day’s Elements of 
Psychology, Upham’s Mental Philosophy, Wayland’s Elements 
of Intellectual Philosophy, Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, 
Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science. 

Also, the Life of Horace Mann, Laura Bridgman, Julius 
Cesar, Vittoria Colonna, Joan of Arc, Columbus, Robert Burns, 
Cromwell, William Pitt, Hannibal, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Emma Willard, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Sarah B. 
Judson, Frederick the Great, Mary Lyon, Elihu Burritt; and 
Plutarch’s Lives, Whipple’s Character and Characteristic 
Men, Miller’s Schools and Schoolmasters, Starling’s Noble 
Deeds of Women, and Sweetser’s Artist Biographies (five vols. ) 

Also, the complete poetical works of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Taylor; Reids’s Ventilation in American Dwellings, Leed’s 
Treatise on Ventilation, nine Health Primers, published by 
Presley Blakiston, of Philadelphia, and worthy of a place in 
every home and school; Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s North 
American Birds, Macaulay’s History of England, Taine’s 
English Literature, Chambers’s English Literature, Browne’s 
Trees of America, Steiger’s Year Books of Education, Hand- 
Book of Popular Quotations, Milman’s Gibbon’s History of 
Rome, Knight’s Popular History of England, and Mathews’s 
six interesting works,—Oratory and Orators, Hours with Men 
and Books, The Great Conversers, Monday Chats, Getting on 
in the World, and Words, their Use and Abuse. 

THE LIBRARY IS FREE 


to the teachers and handy for consultation. At the weekly 
meetings for the consideration and discussion of methods of 
teaching and other school topics, each teacher takes from the 
library a book. Last term one hundred volumes were taken 
out and read. This is in the direction of growth and improve- 
ment. We hope to add each year the most valuable profes- 


sional books published. 
H. B. LAWRENCE, 


Holyoke, Mass., 1880. Prin. Appleton Street School. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOLS IN ITALY. 





Italy is dear to every reader of history. Her mental life is 
felt in all departments of modern learning. Her ancient 
scholars wrought so faithfully as to win the prize of immor- 
tality. Indeed, Livy, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero are not 
dead; they are living intellectually more than ever in the past. 
Then, too, her gifted sons who did so much to revive letters 
and arts in Europe after the dark ages, cannot be easily for- 
gotten. The traveler seeks with delight the nativities of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariesto, and Tasso. With great 
satisfaction he looks upon the real works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Titian, and Michael Angelo. With peculiar emotions 
he inspects the quaint apparatus with which Volta, Galvani, 
and Galileo made those discoveries which surely have moved 
the world. Of course he cannot fail of being happy in visiting 
Milan and its Duomo ; Venice and its St. Marco; Florence 
and its picture-galleries; Genoa and its birthplace of Colum- 
bus ; Pisa and its Leaning Tower ; Rome and its St. Peter’s 
and Coliseum; Naples and its Vésuvius and buried cities. 


A REVOLUTION, 


Though the past of Italy is so freighted with rich bestow- 
ments, still in the present she offers new treasures which are 
of value and interest to all well-wishers of universal education. 
About the opening of our civil war, Italy was bound fast by 
the chains of priestcraft; her school system was controlled by 
the monks, whose special aim was to teach the children that 
they knew and would know nothing, while the priests under- 
stood all things in heaven and earth, therefore they must be 
forever submissive to them. Then not half of the population 
of the country could read and write. Even in the higher sem- 
inaries the teaching was scholastic and more akin to the age 
of Thomas Aquinas than to that of the nineteenth century. 
The clergy shunned every appearance of progress, and rejoiced 
at the death of Cavour, Italy’s greatest statesman, regarding 
it a visible judgment in their behalf. But fortunate for the 
country, Garibaldi, her greatest hero, stepped forth to her res- 
cue, saying, “‘ Give us a free conscience and a free constitution, 
and by the help of God we will have these blessings.” Until 
the temporal power of the pope began to wane, there were no 
gaslights nightly blossoming in Italian towns, no steam-engines 
whistling among the hills, nor telegraphs bearing news upon 
electric wings. Then lights and shadows were constantly 
mottling the mental and moral landscapes of the Sunny Land. 
But somehow, and singularly mysterious, the temporal power 
was wrested from the grasp of Pio Nono, and the ruling scep- 





ter was put into the hand of Victor Emanuel. At once there 





wasan awakening throughout the land. The wheels of prog- 
ress began to start anew, and the prevailing cry was, 
‘‘@IVE US MORE LIGHT.” 


It was a fortunate event when the revolution of 1789 opened 
the gates of the Alps, and introduced Protestantism to Pied- 
mont; it was a fortunate circumstance which wrenched, in 
1848, Lombardy from the papal grasp; it was a brilliant 
achievement when the last Bourbon tyrant was dethroned 
from southern Italy; and still another grand movement when 
the capitol was transferred from Florence to Rome. Before 
1859, in the whole kingdom of Italy there were less than 7,000 
schools, with less than 250,000 children in them; while to-day 
the schools number more than 43,000, with 2,000,000 of children 
in them, under the instruction of some 46,000 teachers. Be- 
sides the public schools in the kingdom there are 125 normal 
institutes, 72 technical colleges, 80 lyceums, 100 gymnasia. 
and 17 universities. 

Their present common-schoo] system is modeled somewhat 
after our own. This has been brought about through the 
agency of Hon. J. P. Marsh, our minister plenipotentiary, 
who has proved himself a faithful friend of education at home 
and abroad. Their laws require that the children from six to 
twelve years of age shall be in school most of the year round; 
but in many parts of the country the people are so poor that 
they can have but little schooling; this is especially the 
case in the rural districts, and in the cities vast numbers of 
children are kept out of school through poverty ; so compul- 
sory education, as yet, does not prove a success in Italy. The 
State is oppressed with a heavy debt, and therefore the people 
are burdened with severe taxation, and fall far short of doing 
for their schools what they desire. King Humbert, and the 
leading members of parliament, evidently realize the present 
status of affairs, and are doing their best to have all hindrances 
removed; but a king and his devoted subjects can accomplish 
for the cause of education little, comparatively speaking, with- 
out a sufficiency of means, which they fail of possessing at the 
present time. Accordingly the salary of teachers are small, 
ranging from $175 to $500 a year; and an assessment of two 
per cent. is made upon the sum received by each teacher in 
order to create a fund for the support of superannuated teach- 
ers. Though the wages are so meagre, and the teacher stands 
so slight a chance of accumulating a competency against the 
needs of old age, still the pedagogic ranks are crowded. 

A young man cannot obtain a certificate to teach before he 
is seventeen years old, nor a young lady till she is sixteen. 
Many of the teachers are well qualified and apt to instruct, 
and are most enthusiastic in their calling. As a rule they are 
easy and graceful in their movements; their voices are pleasant 
and quite free from nasal resonance. They love dearly their 
native country, and convey the idea that they feel in no other 
way can they do so much to hasten her restoration as by 
teaching her sons and daughters 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Perhaps there is not another picture in the land of the old 
painters to be seen, so interesting, as in some of the school- 
rooms lighted up with the health and glow of youthful Italian 
faces. Somehow the better classes of children impart a pecul- 
iar vivacity and fascination in their mental work. Their ges- 
tures are graceful, their intonations sweet, and their general 
appearance very natural. The average school is easily gov- 
erned. Seldom is corporal punishment resorted to, for publie 
opinion is opposed to it. 

The pupils are required not only to pay special attention to 
the studies represented by the three, but four R’s; for religion 
must be taught in their schools; of course this is the Catholic; 
the masses are conscious of no other. It is true, in some of 
their cities Protestant schools are doing a good work. This is 
emphatically the case in Naples, where Signor Bascarlet has 
some 500 youths under his supervision ; and could he be seconded 
with financial aid in proportion to the importance of his work, he 
would accomplish more toward the emancipation of the land 
from priestcraft than it would be possible for any number of 
colporteurs, or foreign evangelists to effect. Only edueate the 
young Italians and they will soon liberate themselves from 
priestly bonds and superstitious dogmas. Send the intelligent 
schoolmaster abroad in the land, and it would not be very 
long before the fullest freedom of conscience would be enjoyed. 

The higher institutions of learning have been revived and 
multiplied within the past few years. In the normal schools 
and the universities many of the young men and women seem 
to be emulating the spirit of culture so rife in Italy during the 
sixteenth century. They evidently retrospect and anticipate; 
they are manifestly determined that their native land shall 
once more become the home of the scholar and the artist. 
The educational forces now at work are evidently of a higher 
order than ever before. Formerly the State attempted to build 
up by building down. It endowed universities, but ignored 
the public school. It begins to recognize the truth that true 
growth is from beneath upward. Its civilization was founded 
upon casts, not equality. Its genius was a bird of passage 
rather then a bird of paradise. The course of education in 
this land has been like the wandering of the Israelites on their 
way from Goshen to Canaan,—forward and backward, now 
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hopeful aud now desponding; but at length the promised land 
is being discovered, and hearts are taking fresh courage, trust- 
ing that they shall be ushered into the highest civilization 
through the agency of universal education. 

Naples, March, 1880. S. H. M’Co.uisTEer. 








CORRESPONDEN’ CH, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not :esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

Nae yo "the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
Pnise to return re. MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
a ndents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE “GEM PUZZLE.” 


As the question, *‘ When is the solution of the Gem Puzzle 
impossible ?”’ is second to none in importance,—the Presiden- 
tial question not excepted,—at your request, Mr, Editor, I send 
you the following answer which, I venture to say, cannot be 
discounted. 

With the numbers first arranged in numerical order, as indi- 
cated on the box-cover, if a single transposition is made, as 
when, for example, 1, 2 is made to read 2,1; or, if a single 
displacement is made, as when, for example, 4 and 11 are made 
to exchange places, the solution is impossible. And univer- 
sally, when an odd number, either of transpositions or of dis- 
placements, or of both combined, is made, the solution is im- 
possible, all assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. Again, 
substitute even in place of odd above, and the solution is pos- 
sible every time. Hence, it follows that, of the 1, 307, 674, 
368, 000, combinations, which it is possible to make with the 
first fifteen numbers, just one-half of these will involve impes- 
sible solutions. A satisfactory proof of this last statement can 
be made by first taking the numbers out of the box, and then 
placing them back promiscuously; when, out of every ten 
trials, I venture to say that five will be wise and five foolish, 
like the “ten”? whom weread of. In fine, the ‘‘Gem Puzzle,’”’ 
if the printed directions, — ‘‘ Place the numbers in the box 
irregularly, and then move till they are in regular order,’’ — 
are to be followed, is a fraud just half the time ! 

The above answer holds good if the following modification 
be made: Instead of two numbers, take any one number and 
the blank space in the lower right-hand corner. To illustrate: 
Take up any number and place it in the blank corner. This 
will be one displacement. Now, if the number of moves 
necessary to make the corner vacant again is an even number, 
—thus making the total number of displacements an odd num- 
ber,—the solution will be impossible; while, if the number of 
moves necessary is an odd number, the total will be even, and 
the solution possible. For example: Place 1 in the vacant 
corner; the number of moves necessary to make the corner 
vacant again is six. Hence, the solution will be impossible. 
Again, place 2 in vacant corner. The number of necessary 
moves will now prove to be five, and the solution will be found 
possible. 

Finally, from the above modification, it is easy to see why it 
is that, when an impossible solution is found to depend upon 
a single transposition, like 15, 14, it can be made possible by 
making either side of the box the top, as this change makes 
three moves necessary to bring the vacant space into the lower 
right-hand corner again, thus involving an even number of 
displacements in all. 

The above theory, Mr. Editor, is wholly my own, and I very 
confidently submit it to the severest test that the readers of 
THE JOURNAL may be disposed to give it. It seems to me to 
be invulnerable, from the following consideration: In order to 
correct a single transposition or displacement, it is necessary 
to make another. Hence, when two, or any even number of, 
transpositions or displacements occur, while correcting one- 
half of these we necessarily correct the other half; and of 
course it follows that, with an odd number of transpositions 
or displacements, one of these must always be left not corrected. 

North Easton, Mass., May, 1880. C. R. B. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The semi-centennial of the American Institute promises to 
be a most interesting meeting, and in reply to inquiries from 
many quarters, we give the following important particulars 
concerning it: 

1. The fifty-first meeting of the Institute will be held at Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., commencing Tuesday evening, July 6, 
and closing Thursday evening, July 8. 

2. The round-trip fares over the railroads of New England 
leading to Saratoga have been fixed at one and one-third rates; 
that is, the regular fare from Boston to Saratoga over the 
leading roads is $6.00 for one passage one way. The round- 
fare will be $8.00 to Saratoga and return to Boston. The fare 
from Boston by steamer to New York, and thence by Hudson 
River to Saratoga, will be $7.00 for the round trip. Rates will 
soon be announced for all the leading cities in New England, 
and for many of the leading cities out of New England, by 
Secretary Sawyer, who is now busily engaged in making up 
the program of railroads, rates, etc. 
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Hall, one of the largest and best-known hotels of Saratoga. 
The cost of board at this hotel, for members, will be $2.50 a 
day for gentlemen and $2.00 for ladies. Congress Hall will 
accommodate 1,000 people. Besides Congress Hall, 40 other 
hotels and boarding-houses will receive members of the Insti- 
tute at $1.50 a day, provided two persons occupy each room. 
Arrangements have also been made so that from 100 to 200 
members can obtain board and rooms at $1.00 or $1.25 a day. 

The announcement of these hotels and boarding-houses will 
be made by Secretary Sawyer in his first circular. 

4. INSTITUTE ATTRACTIONS. — It is proposed to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Institute with exercises appro- 
priate to this intportant event. Among the leading speakers 
and topics, are Henry Ward Beecher on ‘‘ The New Profes- 
sion ;’ Hon. J. D. Philbrick, LL.D., on “‘ Coéducation ;” 
Miss J. H. Stickney, on “Some Phase of Primary-school 
Work;” Barnas Sears, LL.D , on ‘‘ Educational Progress in 
Fifty Years.’”’ Prof. H. E. Holt, director of Music in Boston 
public Schools, will illustrate his methods of teaching with 
eighteen Boston boys and girls. Mr. Elbridge Smith will read 
a brief paper on the origin of the American Institute. It is 
expected that General Hawley and Prest. Foss, of Middletown, 
Conn., will ba. present to address the Institute. One of the 
sessions will be devoted to a review of the work of the Insti- 
tute, when short addresses may be expected from the veterans. 

5. Oursipe Atrractions. A trip to Saratoga from any 
part of our country is the event of a life-time, and under the 
conditions of cheap travel and cheaper board, will attract mul- 
titudes of teachers and their friends. Saratoga is a host in 
itself with its mineral, hot, and spouting springs, its lake, fine 
drives, and beautiful New York and New England scenery 
combined. Add to its health-giving waters and scenery, the 
great attractions which surround this wonderful center of the 
world’s travel are legion. Lake George, Round Lake, the 
Hudson with its Palisades, the Catskills, the Adirondacks, 
Niagara, Au Sable Chasm, the Thousand Islands, Lake Cham- 
plain, and the battle-fields of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
Watkins’ Glen, Howe’s Cave, Chautauqua, Montreal, Quebec, 
the White Mountains, —all these are within easy reach, and 
will be connected with the Institute by excursions at the close 
of the meetings. We will venture the assertion that no great 
educational or other meeting has ever combined more attrac- 
tions for travel, recreation, and rest than this proposes. 

6. WHAT IT WILL Cost. A round-trip ticket from Boston 
to Saratoga and return will cost $8.00. From other parts of 
New England, nearer to Saratoga, it will cost proportionately 
less. Three days’ board at Saratoga will cost ladies from $3 00 
to $6.00, as they elect, and gentlemen from $3.00 to $7.50. 
Total for ladies, $11, or $14; for gentlemen, $11, or $15.50, 
Add for extras and excursions ad libitum. For people out of 
New England, the railroad fares to Saratoga and return will 
be one and one-third the usual rates, as a general rule; there 
may be some exceptions, which Secretary-Sawyer will announce. 


—eoo—— 


“ADVANTAGE” AS A TRANSITIVE VERB IN 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Among the interesting passages cited by Edith Estes, in a re- 
cent JOURNAL, is the following: 


“ The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages.” 
— King Henry V., Act 1V., Scene 1. 


This is one of the eight instances in which Shakespeare used 
‘‘advantage’’ as a transitive verb, —a use of the word that is 
now nearly or quite obsolete. The other instances are the fol- 
lowing. Gonzalo comforts his fellow-passengers in the ship 
by his confidence that the boatswain is destined to be hung 
rather than drowned: 


* Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own doth little advan- 
tage.” — Tempest, Act I., Scene 1, 


The Duke urges Proteus to abate his daughter’s love for Val- 
entine by slandering him, and overcomes his reluctance to 
slander his friend, by saying: 


“ Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your slander never can endamage him,” 
— Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IIL., Scene 2. 


Malvolio begs the clown to furnish him ink, paper, and light, 


— “and to convey what I will set down to my lady; it shall advantage 
thee more than ever the bearing of letter did.”’ 
— Twelfth Night, Act IV., Scene 2. 
Brutus says: 


“T will myself into the pulpit first, 

And show the reason of our Casar’s death; 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented, Cesar shall 
pid ph hea rites and a “a 

ts vantage more than do us wrong. 

™ — Julius Cesar, Act ITl., Scene 1. 


Aaron entreats Lucius to save the child and bear it to the 
Empress: 
“If thou wilt do this, I’ll show thee wondrous things, 
That highly may advantage thee to hear; 
If thou wilt not, eg mp nh OE 
_ a ei Feu Andronicus, Act V., Scene 1. 


The Duke says to Isabella: 


« By this is your brother saved, your honor untainted, the poor Mariana 
advantaged, and scaled. 


= ” a Measure for Measure, Act III., Scene 1. 





3. The headquarters of the Institute will be at Congress 


nxeren- 


King Richard, among other arguments to induce Queen 
Elizabeth to consent to his marriage with her daughter, says: 


* Again shall you be mother to a king, 

And all the ruins of distressful times 

*d with double riches of content. 

What! we may have many goodly days to see: 

The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 

Shall come again transformed to orient pear! ; 

Advantaging their loans with interest 

Of ten-times double gain of ee 

— Richard IIl., Act IV., Scene 4. 


Boston, Apréi, 1880. R. L. P. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


I see the supplementary-reading feature of the Quincy 
method is pronounced a success in the Boston schools. It can- 
not be otherwise in every case. I was led to try it, many years 
ago, from the fondness of children for new books adapted to 
their tastes and advancement. I thought it only needed di- 
rection to be utilized. I knew that development could not 
keep pace with theigrade of our Readers. Accordingly I sup- 
plied my classes with the first numbers of two or three series, 
—supplementing it with a monthly Reader, Parley’s Tales, 
ete. I soon observed a lively interest was awakened. This 
done, all that is needed is to keep itup. Every teacher will 


bear me out in this. If confined to one series, the progress is 
up-hill all the time. If requited to turn back, the interest will 
fag. If permitted to go on, the improvement will not keep 
pace with grade of Reader, and discouragement ensues, 
L. B. Swirt, Supt. Dyer County. 
Dyersburg, Tenn,, April, 1880. 





QUERIES. 


No. 62. (1) How far from the earth’s center is the center 
of gravity, for earth and moon? (2) What is the difference 
between the moon’s equatorial diameter and its polar diam- 
eter? (3) Since the number of satellites attending the plan- 
ets from earth to Saturn forms a geometrical series, what is 
now believed to be the number of moons belonging to Uranus 
and Neptune, respectively ? INQUIRER. 





ERRATA.—In the article ‘‘ Wood Notes,’”’ in the issue of 
May 6, ‘‘ Lindera (not linden) had burst out into masses of 
golden bloom.’”’ Lindens do not bloom till June, and then are 
not golden. For ‘‘and there was Houstonius,’’ read, “ and 
there were Houstonias.”’ 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 














LITERARY ENIGMA: 134 LETTERS. 


25, 109, 134, 113, 72, the author of the quotation, was born 
in 112, 22, 48, 110, 36, 40, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century; while at college his first publications appeared, en- 
titled 81, 121, 14, 20, 3, 9, 32, 2, 7, 69, 100, 107, 75, 45, 31, 
by 65, 9, 97, 66, 25, 74, 79, 56, 130, a minor. 

Other works soon afterward followed, among the most prom- 
inent of which are 105, 103, 34, 38, 110, 132, 4, 5, 24, 122, 
62, 65, 131; 114, 103, 11, 25, 133, 87, 41, 21, 95, 42, 125, 25, 109, 
66, 22, 88; 76, 103, 92, 119, 22. 30, 53, 117, 2, 101; 112, 129, 
87, 57; 8, 46, 26, 60, 123, 35, 33, 83, 73; and 27, 120, 98, 111, 
93, 9, 96, 120, 124, 84, 109, 56, 99, 110, 57, 48, 115, 127; the 
last-named of which is, I believe, the first attempt made by 
any English poet to employ the difficult terza rima measure. 

itis dramatic works are cold, severe, and lofty, partaking 
more of the manner of 82, 69, 32, 90, 29, 6, 34, than of that 
of 91, 18, 68, 106, 88, 77, 70, 71, 15, 78 Among this class of 
works we find 61, 104, 47, 12; 1, 116, 62, 13, 17, 122, 99, 64, 
91, 80, 102, 51, 90; and 59, 16, 43, 118, 19, 51. The last of 
these is borrowed almost bodily from the Hungarian story in 
Miss Lee’s Canterbury Tales. It still retains possession of 
the stage, because like 88, 33, 93, 41, 82, 126, 117, 96, 5, 38, 
23, 3, it affords good opportunity for stage decoration and 
declamation. 

Among his shorter poems we have 89, 103, 26, 126, 128, 44, 
58, 128, 36, 96, 129, 03, 49, 108, 110; 28, 81, 39, 55, 50, 71, 
134; 63, 4, 52, 131, 85, 10, 34, 38, 3, 110, 133, 2, 10, 92; and 
123, 14, 25, 123, 67, 87, 54, 28, 86, 39, 42, 122, 37, 120, 126, 
108, 111, 2, 94, 102, 96, 116. He died in 1824, 

H. E. G., 
CHARADE PUZZLE. 
My /jirst fly light as air, 
Oft bringing woe; 
Again as ministers to pain 
They kindly go. 
Their second may be found 
Within my whole, 
A gentle poet, full of song; 
For such make dole. 
FANNIE SKINNER. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 29, 


Enigma.—Few boys are born with talents that excel, 
But all are capable of living well. 


—Answers have been received for the week as follows: Geo. 
A. Joplin, Center College, Danville, Ky., A ams, April 15. 
Albert E. Burgess, Cambridgeport, nagrams, April 
15, and Enigma, April 22. lla V. Opdycke, Baptisttown, 
N. J., Charade and Enigma, April 22. A. M. Mattinson, 
Berea, O., Enigma, April 22. es 


Prize AWARD. — The book of poems offered for the best 

uzzle sent us oon month of April is awarded to H. 
mma Groce, Media, ware Co., Pa. The puzzle is given 
above. 
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THE WEEE. 

— A great fire is raging in the coal and oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania. 

— The journal clerk of the National House of Representa- 
tives reports that the public business is sufficiently advanced 
to enable Congress to adjourn by the end of the present month 
if it is disposed to do so. 

— The Hon. George Brown, of Toronto, is dead. 

— Belgium. — The Chambers have instituted a thorough in- 
vestigation of all the State and private schools. The members 
of the opposition (clerical) who asked for this investigation 
last fall, are now very despondent. 

— France.—The council of ministers have been deliberating 
regarding the execution of the decrees against unauthorized 
congregations. The number of members of non-authorized 
religious orders are very large; there are 74,444 males and 
14,003 females who are affected by the March decrees. All ex- 
cept the Jesuits will be allowed to remain in their respective 
convents if they submit their constitutions and regulations to 
the approval of the state authorities. 

— Great Britain. — Premier Gladstone has written a letter 
disclaiming all intention of pursuing a hostile policy toward 
Austria. The British Government has been asked to provide 
for the distress in Ireland. The deficit on account of the Af- 
ghan war will be $20,000,000. 

— Germany.— Friedrich Harkort, in Germany called the 
teachers’ friend (der freund der lehrer), is dead, at the age 
of 87. Prince Bismarck has rebuked the Liberals for opposing 
him; it is expected that he will come to a compromise in re- 
gard to his encroachments on Hamburg. The German Reich- 
stag passed the anti-socialist bill. 

— Italy.—The Italian ministers have promised an extension 
of the suffrage. Mount Etna is in a state of eruption. 

— Mezico.—General Mejia has been put forward as a candi- 
date for president in Mexico. 

— South Africa.—The Basutos are surrendering their arms. 
This is believed by the colonists to be the closing act of the 
troubles in South Africa. 


— Turkey.— The Turkish government is in great straits, 
financially. The Prince of Montenegro threatens to hold Tur-' 


key responsible for the resistance to the execution of the Con- 
vention. The Albanians have proclaimed their independence. 








Tue Thirtieth Report of the Public Schools of the’ 


State of Missouri, for the year 1880, is one of those’ 


documents that inspire hope and confidence in the final 





success of faithful work. It is not easy for our East- 
ern schoolmen, working amid the thousand educational 
facilities of an old and densely populated community, to 
comprehend the way in which a man, like Supt. R. D. 
—= |Shannon, spreads himself over a Commonwealth as big 
as an average European kingdom; rufiles the ecclesias- 
tical and political foes of the free school; makes him- 
self a sharp stick in the rear of shiftless county officials, 
the “ guide, councillor, and friend” of inexperienced 
teachers, and a tireless agitator for popular intelligence 
in every dark and hostile community. As the reward 
of such labors, he is able to report that the year 1879 
shows decided improvement in several distinct lines of 
operation. Although the State of Missouri, outside a 
few cities, is still far from being awake to her true in- 
terest in the free school, there is yet that ominous stir 
in public opinion that is always the prelude to a “ good 
time coming.” There is now one general and four aux- 
illiary State Associations, beside one association of col- 
ored teachers, and the six are holding annual sessions. 
Institutes have been held in thirty-seven counties; all 
voluntary, and, generally, with no compensation to the 
instructors. Thanks to Supt. Shannon, and his corps 
of vigorous schoolmen, the attempt to overthrow the 
free higher education has failed, and the State supports 
a university and three normal schools; while private 
and denominational schools are establishing normal de- 
partments. The State school funds now amount to 
over $3,000,000,— and State, county, and township 
funds reach the large sum of $7,500,000. In 1879 
$4.37 per capita on the entire school population was 
expended. The superintendent freely criticises some 
features of school legislation, and protests against the 
demoralizing battle of the book agents. Such a report 
as this can be read downward or upwards, according to 
the mood of the reader. From the ideal point of the 
school expert, it is amazing that a Commonwealth of 
such vast opportunities as Missouri should not under- 
stand that the most powerful magnet of immigration in 
any American State is a generous policy of popular ed- 
ucation. A thorough district school in every neighbor- 
hood, and a complete graded system in every village 
would do more to people her prairies and develop her 
mines, than the bluster of all her commercial conven- 
tions, backed by the rhetoric of all her public men. 
But, viewed in the light of what a people so circum- 
stanced as those of Missouri can be reasonably expected 
to do, this report is a great encouragement, and proves 
that her leading schoolmen and women are not at work 
in vain. 








How to grade the salaries of principals in large 
cities, with schools varying in size, is a puzzling ques- 
tion in certain quarters. It will not do to draw a sex- 
line, since some of the best principals are women. It 
is not well to grade according to the number of 
pupils, since this leads to undue influencing of chil- 
dren to secure large attendance. The labor, too, is 
greater in a small grammar than in a large primary 
school. To examine a First Reader class need not oc- 
cupy more than an hour, but the examination of a class 
in the grammar department may occupy a week of the 
principal’s time. The chief work of the principal is to 
examine classes, but once his questions are framed, it 
makes little difference whether they are given to twenty 
or two hundred children. Increase of numbers in a 
school requires increase of help, and it is nearer the 
truth to say that the larger the school the easier the 
work of the principal, than to say the contrary, provided 
he is competent, clear-headed, and a good manager. 
Let the schools of a city be as nearly of a size as pos- 
sible: yet the difference of a few rooms in a building, 
or a few score or hundred children, should not be made 





a pretext for organizing a radical difference in the sal- 
aries of a number of men or women equally competent. 
The weight of a school does not increase in geometrical, 
or even arithmetical, ratio with the number of pupils. 
Indeed the contrary is true. Large numbers permit close 


grading, and close grading is a labor-saving device. The 
hardest of all schools is a school of one. Salaries should 
be proportioned to the rank of the school, and should 
be equal in all schools of the same rank. The most 
generally accepted terms for ranking schools are High, 
Grammar, and Primary. In some cities the grade Inter- 
mediate intervenes between the Grammar and High. 
The pay of principals of schools of the same rank should 
be uniform. Grammar principals should rank as high 
as the highest assistants in the high school; and the 
principals of primary schools should rank as high as 
head-assistants in the grammar schools. In this way, 
jealousy, intrigue, bickering, and heart-burning will be 
excluded from the system; but any movement toward 
obliterating the distinction in the rank of school will 
lead inevitably to jealousy and demoralization. 








THE catalog of the Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, 
at South Hadley, Mass., for 1879-80, comes to us illus- 
trated by handsome views of the Seminary buildings, 
including the new Lyman Williston Hall for science 
and art, and several fascinating glimpses of the exquisite 
scenery of this loveliest of New England valleys. Among 
the many excellent schools for girls, the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary claims the same interest that hangs 
about the one schoolmistress in a group, who was a good 
teacher when the rest were babies, and has borne the 
burden and heat of the long day of waiting for the full 
recognition of woman’s place at the great table now 
spread for all the youth of the land. It is simply im- 
possible for the girl-graduate of Smith or Ann Arbor to 
picture to herself the condition of the education of her 
sex, even in New England, half a century ago. Outside 
a few select and expensive schools, there was positively 
no opportunity for even the higher secondary education 
of girls such as is now freely opened in the public high 
school, improved seminary, normal schools, and State 
universities in all the Northern States. Within the 
same decade, 1830 to 1840, the two points of departure 
were taken which mark the beginning of the new edu- 
cational era for American young women. There were 
two essential conditions to this new departure: First, 
an honest and thorough system of instruction, as good 
in quality as was offered to young men; second, the 
bringing of this schooling within the means of that vast 
body of girls, in families of moderate and narrow cir- 
cumstances, out of which has always come the leader- 
ship in American society. In behalf of the free educa- 
tion, Horace Mann practically established the normal 
and high school, which has done more for the superior 
education of our young women than anybody can now 
estimate, besides forcing open the doors of the American 
college to the girls. On the side of private school in- 
struction in girls’ academies, more closely guarded by 
religious and family influences than is possible in public 
schools, Mary Lyon was the pioneer in bringing the 
most valuable opportunities down to the lowest hamlet in 
thecountry. The history of this remarkable woman, and 
the work she inaugurated for New England girls, reads 
like a romance, and is a new demonstration that no life 
is so inspiring and attractive as a career of perfect con- 
secration to anoble object. She educated herself through 
the severe path of self-denial, and, for the first ten years 
of her professional life, pondered the needs, the duties, 
the possibilities of woman, till the great enterprise had 
absorbed her whole soul. Two years of prodigious toil 
secured the slender funds on which the cormer-stone of 
the first building was laid, October 3, 1836; and the 
school opened November 8, 1837. 


Once founded, such an institution, under such a leader, 
made constant friends. For the first sixteen years 
everything but fuel and lights was given for $60 a year. 
Through all these early years the pupils were largely 
gathered from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York. Twenty-five years ago the Seminary reached 
its highest point of patronage, — nearly three hundred 
students. Meanwhile, the cost of education has risen to 





$175 a year. The country now aboundsin free and aca- 
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May 13, 1880. 


demical schools of equal merit, besides many of greater pre- 
tension. Mt. Holyoke has never been favored with those 
great benefactions which have smoothed the financial 
highway of many an institution far less deserving. The 
fact that, in the face of those obstacles intensified by 
the years of economy through which we have passed, 
this, seminary has all the time improved, and to-day is 
one of the most substantial of the higher secondary 
girls’ schools in the country, is sufficient praise. At 
present only forty of its 226 students are from Massa- 
chusetts. But three-fourths of the people of this re- 
public still live in communities where no school for 
girls of half the merit of Mt. Holyoke is established. 
Multitudes of the finest young women in America are 
willing to do all that is required at Mt. Holyoke to ob- 
tain such an education as is offered them there. If 
some generous woman of wealth would so endow this 
seminary that it could return to its original nominal 
charge for education and enable it to bring itself 
within range of young women less able in pecun- 
iary ways than the present class of its graduates, at- 
tracting large numbers of young women, especially from 
the South, who so much need just its mental and spir- 
itual discipline, there would be a point gained ; — an 
achievement that would stir the soul of the heroic wo- 
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9. Hducational Progress. 
10. Editorial. 
11. Book Reviews. 


We have been in correspondence with the most emi- 
nent talent of this country as writers for such a mag- 
azine ; and while satisfied that the best and most inde- 
pendent thinking can be secured to fill the pages of a 
great educational review, we are not so sure as to the 
reading patronage which would sustain it. Our plan 
would be to publish a monthly or quarterly, as the edu- 
cators of the country may demand, at a price not ex- 
ceeding $4.00 per annum for each subscription, in the 
best style of typography, paper, and press-work. The 
whole work would be conducted by an editorial corps of 
the most distinguished educational talent of the coun- 
try, both of men and women. 

Our course in this matter will depend upon the ex- 
pression by educators as to their wants in the direc- 
tion thus generally set forth, and we shall wait with in- 
terest the correspondence which shall come to us in re- 
sponse to these published intentions. If the answers 
we receive are prompt and decisive, thus indicating a 
strongly-felt want, we shall proceed to meet the de- 
mand as will become the enterprise and talents of 
American educators. 
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generation ago, might be copied, with profit, in every great 
public journal. Supt. Marble touches the core of a good deal 
of the fault-finding with the schools when he says: ‘“‘ There 
are men now living who can remember their first year in school ; 
and they are apt to suppose that schools continue just as they 
were.”’ ‘It is time to recognize the fact that specific duties 
belong to these schools; and that not everything can be 
expected of them.’”’ ‘‘ Too much is expected of schools and 
school-children.”” ‘* How best to adapt the schools to the ne- 
cessities of the case, and among the adverse influences to se- 
cure the best results for each and all,—this is the problem that 


confronts the school committee. Its solution is not so easy as 
those unfamiliar with the difficulties may imagine. The tyro 
and educational tramp has a ready nostrum for every evil. 
The experienced are more modest in announcing infallible 
cures. 


— The new territory of Montana sails in to join the educa- 
tional fleet with the spunky little craft of her new system of 
public schools. Her school population, between 4 and 21, for 
the year 1880, is 7,049 ; an increase of 100 per cent. in the last 
year. Some three-fifths of this number, in 1879, were en- 
rolled in forty-two public schools, half of which were graded. 
There are 99 school-houses; $51,610.09 was raised by a county 
school-tax in 1879. The average length of schools in the 
year was 5t months, The average pay of teachers is above 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, and Connecticut,—$60.67 per 
month. So far, the territory has not come into the enjoyment 
of its great prospective inheritance of Government school 
lands. Mr. W. Egbert Smith, territorial superintendent of 
public instruction, has crowded an unusual amount of pithy 


man who. established it, even in a higher weeld. The ¢ and timely advice to the people of the territory into his Report 
soe Gesiaiah tek Gimie Mit Witérins thks antad of fifty pages. Itis significant that, in Massachusetts and in 
pecu y 8 ee DRIFT. Montana,—the most densely and perhaps the most sparsely 


it has become in American education, was the spirit of 
consecration and self-sacrifice which in the old time 
burned like a holy fire on its altars. Even now, no 
visitor of genuine sensibility can spend a day within its 
walls without an impression, especially from the devo- 
tion and self-denial of its admirable teachers, which 
sends him away with a new hope for the womanhood of 
his country. It will be a dark day, not only for woman- 
hood, but for sound learning, in this land when schools 
like this are permitted to languish for any cause. 








SOMETHING NEW PROPOSED IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNALISM. 


In the establishment of Tue JournaAL or Epvuca- 
TION, two experimental questions have been answered. 
One was, isa JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIon, with weekly 
issues, needed? The second was, will it be supported ? 
With faith in the teachers of America, we entered 
upon the solution of these two problematic questions. 
The results are satisfactory answers to the queries. 
With the cordial support given THe JournAt in all 
parts of the country, we felt encouraged to attempt the 
publication of a monthly magazine entitled Tur Pri- 
MARY TEACHER, which should reach the great teaching 
constituency in and below the grammar grades of 
schools, with a series of practical lessons as well as 
philosophical talks on elementary work. This publica- 
tion,—not encroaching upon the field of Taz JouRNAL, 
—has won for itself an enviable place among the helps 
of teachers ; independent of, yet an assistant to the 
work and sphere of THe JOURNAL. 

We have for a long time contemplated another publi- 
cation, to cover a fleld not yet fully occupied, although 
touched and constantly kept in view by the work of Tax 
Journat. Without mapping out in detail the plan of 


— Supt. G. 1. Aldrich, of Canton, Mass., calls attention to the 
great difference between our new city and country school- 
keeping in the following forcible language: ‘‘ The truth is 
that a great difference exists between the schools of the city, 
—having the advantages of well-paid, skillful teachers, proper 
grading, and responsible supervision, — and the schools of the 
towns devoid of all these advantages. Nearly all our best 
school-men are occupied in the cities, and I think fail to ap- 
preciate the great gap which opens between the well-equipped 
city schools and the miserable affairs which often pass by the 
name of schools in the country districts.’’ Mr. Walton’s pam- 


phlet, on the schools of Norfolk county, may possibly awaken 
a feeling which will yet sting our sluggish town authorities, 
all over New England, into a sense of their present neglect of 
the country district school. 


— It isa pretty good indication of the drift of the jeople’s 
thinking when a great popular lecturer like Henry Ward 
Beecher is impelled to bring out a fresh platform-talk on the 
‘* New Profession.’’ Some. of his positions are too sweeping 
to be indorsed by the wisest school-men. It is necessary that 
the public schools should be the best. But there is a broad 
and legitimate field for a variety of useful private and corporate 
schools, and no judicious public school-man desires to enforce 
an iron uniformity of attendance by rich and poor, or in any 
way would interfere with the sober exercise of parental judg- 
ment. What the American people demands is a thorough sys- 
tem of free education in all grades adequate to the training of 
citizenship, and the assurance that there shall be no neglected 
and ignorant class of voters. That assured, the people can 


safely be left to their individual choice in the special training 
of their own children. Mr. Beecher judges rightly, that no 
subject of popular discourse is now so interesting as the educa- 
tion of the people. 

— A superior system of schools always vindicates itself by 
an overflow, and begins to invade communities far beyond its 
own locality. A dozen years ago the State of Massachusetts 
imported a first-rate director of instruction in industrial draw- 
ing, and placed him at the head of that department in the State 
and in the city of Boston, including the Normal Art School. 
Now the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the very cit- 
adel of the American manufacturing interest, has awakened to 
the same necessity. In the city of Philadelphia a splendid 
building has arisen, on the grounds of the National Exposition, 


the publication which we have in view, we may say in| aeqicated to industrial training. Mr. Walter Smith has been 


general that it proposes to occupy the field styled 


invited to draw up the scheme of instruction, nominate the 


Higher Education, in the discussion of the philosophy | director, and fix his salary. There are still people who grum- 


of education as applied to all grades of instruction, and 


ble when a teacher, educated by Massachusetts, is called to “ go 
up higher’’ in another State. But all first-rate things, schools 


o departments of otady and scholarship oe ” eeu? and teachers included, have a certain divine obstinacy of flood- 
ing departments will occupy prominent places in the ing all regions adjacent to their own. The peculiar glory of 


magazine : 
1, Critiques and Reviews. 
2. Educational History and Biography. 
3. Secondary Education in all its Phases. 
4. Supervision and Normal Instruction. 


the New England education is, that it has gone so fast and so 
far beyond her limits that the children may actually get ahead 


of the old lady herself. They certainly will if New England 


uts on grandmother's cap and spectacles, and sits down in 
on rocking-chair in complacent self-satisfaction. 


— The Report of Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., 


shows that, so far as that city is concerned, there will be no 


populated of American school communities,—the imperative 
neccessity of the most careful school supervision is urged. It 
is coming to be understood, everywhere, that the two steps 
absolutely essential to further progress in American school- 
keeping are, the professional training of teachers, and the 
thorough supervision of schools by experts in education. 





PREMIUM ESSAY. 


The Committee appointed to examine the essays, in compe- 
tition for the prize of fifty dollars, offered by T. W. Bicknell, 
publisher of the JouRNAL or EDUCATION, beg leave to report 
that they have carefully read and weighed the several manu- 
scripts offered, and find several of marked excellence. Of 
those most worthy of the premium, in the judgment of the 
Committee, as possessing the nierits of argument, expression, 
and scholarship, the Committee are unable to decide between 
two of equal value. The title of one is, Tux PRopER Func- 
TIONS OF THE FREE HIGH SCHOOLS, signed ‘‘ Fiat Justitia” ; 
and of the other, ORAL TEACHING: ITS PROPER LIMITS AND 
METHODS, signed ‘‘ Teacher.’’ 

The Committee recommend that the premium be divided 
equally between the writers of these two essays. The Com- 
mittee would gladly, if it were within their province, name 
other essays of unusual ability and excellence, and can only 
express the wish that others will reach the eye and considera- 
tion of educators through the columns of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. (Signed) 

A. G. BoyprEn, Bridgwater, Mass. 
Homer B. SpraGus, Boston, Mass. 
W. F. PHewps, Winona, Minn. 





AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


The report of the Committee of Awards of the premium of 
fifty dollars for the best essay of not less than 4000 and not 
more than 6000 words, on one of the following topics: (1) 
Oral Teaching: its Limits and Methods; (2) The Proper 
Functions of the Free High School; (3) School Hygiene; (4) 
What Constitutes Teaching a Profession ? (5) The Examina- 
tion and Certificating of Teachers; (6) A Complete State Sys- 
tem of Public Instruction,—is published above. 
The instructions to the committee allowed the largest limit 
of time required for a careful and exhaustive examination of 
the essays. On examination of the envelopes containing the 
real and fictitious names of the writers, we find that the essay 
signed ‘‘ Fiat Justitia’’ was written by Horace H. More@an, 
Principal St. Louis High School, St. Louis, Mo.; and that 
the essay signed *‘ Teacher”? was written by Joun W. Dick- 
INSON, Secretary of Board of Education, Boston, Mass. ; and 
that they are entitled to the award of the Committee. In view 
of the fact that the committee have found two essays of equal 
merit, we have decided to give two premiums of equal value, 
each of fifty dollars, one to Mr. Morgan, of St. Louis, and the 
other to Mr, Dickinson, of Boston. 

Tuomas W. BICKNELL, 
Ed. and Pub. National and N. E. Journals of Education. 
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5. Science, Art, and Philology. 
6. Industrial Education. 

T. Translations from Foreign Reviews. 
8. Current Educational Literature. 






danger of passing into second childhood while the present head 


of the school plies the switch. This report is full of incisive 
sentences which go to the very marrow of public-school affairs.| J@™ Special attention is called to the announcement, “Our 


His racy contrast between the primary school of to-day and a Grand Premium,” in the last column on page 806, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT : PROPHETICAL |in the upwards of two hundred woodcuts and diagrams, the 
Isaiah to Malachi. With Maps. Published under| manual contains, are designed to aid the student in making|sible to all. 


Books 
the direction of the Tract Committee. New York: Pott, 
Young & Co. Price $1.50. 


This 1s the cheapest commentary, considering the admirable 
type, paper, and binding, we have ever seen. The text is a 
reprint of the last edition, with numerous marginal references, 
published at the Oxford press, with the following differences: 
ist. Each new paragraph is headed with the sign {, and fol- 
lowed by a space; 2d. When a verse does not end with a full 
stop, the succeeding verse is not begun with a capital let- 
ter. These features supply the place of the “‘ Paragraph 
Bible,’’ and at the same time do not interfere with the custom- 
ary division into verses which is so familiar toreaders. Each of 
the prophetical books has a very valuable and scholarly intro- 
duction by the ablest biblical scholars of England, among 
whom are the Dean of Canterbury, Drs. Kay, Bailey, and 
others. The notes are just what every student of the Scrip- 
tures needs, and it is an invaluable work for the Sunday- 
school teacher. 





PLAIN Reasons AGAINST JOINING THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
By Richard F. Littiedale, LL.D., D.C.L. Tenth Thousand. 
New York: Pott, Young & Co. Price 40 cents. 


This volume is a contribution to the controversy now going 
on in all parts of the world. It is claimed to be defensive in 
its character, and not aggressive. It is ably written, and fur- 
nishes arguments of interest to those who are engaged in the 
conflict. A valuable list of books and authors on the Roman 
controversy is given. The work is a marvel of cheapness, 
being admirably printed and bound in tasty style. 





CLassic Specimens. Selections from Ovid; by E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, A.M. dineid, Book V.: The Funeral Games ; by 
Arthur Calvert, M.A. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price 50 cents each. 


This is a series of little books by the great classic authors, each 
of which consists of some extract, generally complete in itself; 
such as short poems, a speech, a siege, a poetic episode, or a 
military campaign. Each volume is provided with a valuable 
introduction, and full and critical elementary notes by emi- 
nent scholars. Itis hoped that these smal! books will induce 
students to become acquainted with more classic authors than 
they have heretofore known, and thus get broader ideas of an- 
cient literature. They are faultless in the style of text and 
binding. The following are now ready: Cesar: The Second 
and Third Campaigns of the Gallic War; Herodotus: Se- 
lections from Books VII. and VIII.; Horace: The first book 
of the Odes; Thucydides: Book IV., Chapters 1-41; Vergil: 
The Second Georgie, and the two noticed above. These clas- 
sic specimens emphasize the good sense and enterprise of 
Henry Holt & Co. in providing good books for students. 





Lire ; 1ts True Genesis. By R. W. Wright. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


The aim of this eminent scholar, in this volume, is to show 
that all the vital phenomena of our globe, with a single ex- 
ception, find their complete explication in this Genesis of Life; 
and that we have only to take the scientific-genesis out of 
some of its more imposing categories to make the two either 
entirely harmonize, or fall into the same lines of incidence in 
human thought. After an interesting prefatory chapter, he 
introduces his subject by stating the present aspect of scien- 
tific thought and speculative inquiry. He then proceeds to 
discuss this great question under the following heads: Life, 
Its True Genesis; Alternations of Forest Growths; The Dis- 
tribution and Vitality of Seeds; Plant Migration and Inter- 
glacial Periods ; Distribution and Permanence of Species ; 
What is Life? its Various Theories; Materialistic theories of 
Life Refuted; Force, Correlation, Differentiation, and other 
Life Theories; and Darwinism considered from a vitalistic 
standpoint. The author presents his views of this subject 
with great force, and the book will challenge the criticism of 
our best thinkers and writers on science and religion. 





THE PRovIGiouS ADVENTURES OF TARTARIN OF TARASCON. 
Translated from the French of Alphonse Daudet. By Robert 
S. Minot. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 


This is one of the popular fifty-cent books published by the 
enterprising house of Lee & Shepard. As the title properly 
suggests some of the adventures narrated by Daudet in this 
work are “ prodigious.”” The hero was, at Tarascon, a marvel 
of fertility in wonderful exploits ; amoug the ‘‘ Turs’’ his 
episodes were simply beyond parallel; even Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza must take a placein retirement; and among the 
“lions’’ Tartarin rises to the sublimity of heroic prodigious- 
ness. It is a book that will be widely read, and furnish more 
entertainment than solid food for the mind. 





Hanpv-Book or Drawing. By William Walker, lectu 
— of Bab vagy ~—— in Queen’s College. Finet 

merican on, from the second English R 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.75. rcaandlgore: 
This work on elementary art education has been prepared 


with evident ability, under the guiding principle that all true 
education consists in the cultivation of the judgment. True 


elements and rules, which must be studied both in the class- 
room and amidst the works of nature. The models furnished 


truthful and significant outlines and drawings from the models 
and diagrams placed before him. We rejoice that the art of 
drawing has come to be recognized as not only of vast prac- 
tical usefulness, but as tending to develop those faculties 
which will enable us to appreciate the works of nature wsthet- 
ically. The eye is the organ to be trained to gather knowledge 
of the physical world, and drawing and a study of the correct 
principles of art teaches its use in a way to see truthfully. 
This study is an important factor in fitting man for his high- 
est capabilities. This book should be in the hands of every 
educator, for it presents the most desirable English methods 
of teaching. 





THEOLOGICAL UNREST. Discussions in Science and Religion. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This is No. 11 of the highly-valuable ‘‘ Atlas Series’’ of es- 
says by the best writers on enduring themes. The contents 
of this number are Science and Theology, Ancient and Mod- 
ern : Parts I. and II. by James Anthony Froude, and III. a 
reply 'to Mr. Froude by Prof. P. G. Tait, University of Edin- 
burgh, and an article on ‘“‘ The Conflict of Religion and Sci- 
ence, by Rev. Edward. A. Washburn, D.D. These are all 
strong and scholarly papers, of much interest to thinkers on 
these themes. 





Marra Stuart. By Frederick Von Schiller. Annotated by 
Edward S. Jones, professor in the University of Tennessee, 
and edited by Prof. W. D. Whitney, professor of Sancrit and 
enn Philology ® Yale College. New York: Henry 

olt 0. 


This is the latest of the series of Whitney’s German texts, 
which have done much toward the advancement of the study 
of the best German authors in this country. This admirable 
play was finished in 1800, and has always held high rank 
among the masterpieces of German literature, and presents 
the character of Mary Stuart in an heroic and tragic aspect. 
The text and make-up of this book can hardly be excelled. 





WorpDs AND NuMBERs. A Lesson-book for Primary Schools. 
By Henry E. Sawyer, associate principal of State Normal 
School, New Britain, Conn. Boston: Thompson, Brown & 
Co. Price for examination, 15 cents. 


The work is quite novel in character, the design being to 
combine in one book, with suggestions and models for teach- 
ers, the subjects required for the second yearin the primary 
schools, so that no other book but a Reader will be needed. It 
is an exceedingly useful little manual, and will do much to aid 
primary-school work. The features are as follows: On each 
page the work for one week is prescribed. This consists of,— 
1, A motto or sentiment to be learned and recited. This also 
serves as the copy for writing-lessons through the week. 2. 
Four short spelling-lessons. These are not always of short 
words, but always of words with which the children are famil- 
iar, or which they have occasion to use. 3. Tables in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, or division. 4. A large num- 
ber of carefully-graded examples for slate-work in the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic. 5. Four topics for oral les- 
sons on behavior, morals, hygiene, plants, animals, points of 
the compass, place, geography, measures, or natural phenom- 
ena. A few pages of hints, suggestions, and models for oral 
lessons, have been added for the benefit of those teachers who 
have had but little experience and little or no special prepa- 
ration for their work. We advise every primary teacher to 
secure a copy at once. 


SYNTAX OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE Moop IN FreNcH. For col- 

lege use. By Alonzo Williams, A.M., professor of Modern 

sonenaye in Brown University. Providence : Sidney S. 
ider. 


The proper use of the subjunctive in French is generally 
somewhat difficult to the student of the language, and more 
particularly so to him who speaks English, in which the use of 
that or a corresponding mood is hardly observed at the present 
time; and therefore any attempt to diminish or explain those 
difficulties is deserving of support. In this little volume of 
forty pages the principal object of the author has been, as ex- 
pressed in the preface, to meet the immediate needs of his col- 
lege classes; and for them, as classical students, familiar with 
the distinctions expressed by moods and tenses in Greek and 
Latin, frequent reference is made to corresponding uses of the 
subjunctive in those languages. There is no attempt at orig- 
inality in treating the subject, nor indeed is there much scope 
for the same; but an effort is made to bring together and clas- 
sify the different rules for the use of that mood, fortifying them 
by frequent examples from the dictionary of the academy, and 
from the most eminent writers of the last two or three cen- 
turies. The author also shows how the subjunctive in French, 
as in all modern languages, is becoming less and less employed 
with every succeeding century. The different shades of mean- 
ing in which the subjunctive is or is not requisite are well ex- 
plained and exemplified, thereby rendering a service which, in 
many grammars, is imperfectly or badly performed; indeed, 





art cannot be learned by simply imitating copies. It has its 


the difficulties which present themselves in this respect to a 


from childhood with the use of the mood; and here the philo- 
logical acquirements and experience of the author have enabled 
him to make the comprehension of this intricate subject pos- 





First Twenty Hours tn Music. Beingintended as the first 
twenty lessons for a beginner on the piano or parlor organ. 
Practically and progressively arranged by Robert Challoner. 
Cincinnati: Geo. D. Newhall & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


This guide should attract the attention of music teachers. 
The opening chapter of suggestions and rules for the pupil are 
concise and clear. Persons almost entirely ignorant of the 
piano, keyboard, etc., are so practically instructed in a series 
of twenty lessons, each complete by itself, as to be fitted for 
the more difficult studies. To most teachers, the first lessons 
to their pupils are a severer task than subsequent ones, and 
any agency that will lighten the task and shorten the laber 
will be a welcome boon. Mr. Robert Challoner, the author of 
First Twenty Hours, and the publishers, deserve the thanks of 
both teachers and pupils. The book is neatly gotten up in a 
convenient form, and is sold at 75 cents per copy. To teach- 
ers, sample copies 50 cents each. 





Lessons IN ENGLISH. A Practical Course of Language Les- 
sons and Elementary Grammar. By Albert N. Raub, A.M., 
Ph.D., principal of the Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa., author of Raub’s Readers, Arithmetic, etc. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


This is an excellent manual, and designed upon correct prin- 
ciples of teaching language,—first the idea, then the name, and 
lastly the definition. The graded exercises lead the pupils in 
a natural and attractive way into the correct use of spoken and 
written language. For the great mass of pupils in the public 
schools, this little book of 160 pages contains all that. can be 
practically useful. The nature of the exercises and the ques- 
tions would stimulate judicious criticism among pupils, and 
tend to correct errors of speech, and make them observant and 
careful in the use of the best language, and at the same time 
lay the foundation for the study of grammar asascience. The 
illustrations are excellent and happily chosen, many of them 
of rare beauty. We heartily commend this admirable book to 
school officers and teachers. For country ungraded schools we 
think it particularly adapted, teaching how to speak and write 
elegantly, and furnishing just enough of the rules of grammar 
to make it cover the ground required. 





PROVERBIAL TREASURY. English and Select Foreign Proverbs; 
viz., Abyssinian, Accra, Arabian, Armenian, Bohemian, 
Bornou, Calabar, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, French, 
Gelic, German, Gipsy, Greek (Ancient, Scriptural, and 
Modern), Haytian, Hebrew (Scriptural, and others), Hindoo, 
Hungarian, Indian (North American), Irish, Italian, Jap- 
anese, Kanuri, Khivese, Latin, Livonian, Maori, Negro 
(Plant.), Oji, Pashto, Persian, Polish, Portuguese, Rou- 
manian, Russian, Scotch, Servian, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, 
Tamil, Tartar, Turkish, Welsh, Wolof, Yoruba, ete. With 
references and explanations. By Carl Seelbach. New York: 
Seelbach Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

This first number of the Proverbial Treasury contains 4,900 
English and foreign proverbs, alphabetically arranged. This 
is the most complete compilation in a small compass we have 
ever seen. Much interesting and valuable information is given 


in the notes on the proverbs, aphorisms, maxims, mottoes, etc., 
which this book contains. It will be found very useful for 
handy reference. 





LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF SHORT WuHIsT. Adopted by the 
Washington Club of Paris, compiled from the best.modern 
authorities, and as played in the principal clubs of London 
and Paris, and in the first saloons of both capitals, with 
maxims and advice for beginners. By A. Trump, Jr. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This manual contains the history of the five different games 
of whist, an explanation of the technical terms used in the 
game, and the rules adopted by the leading club and players of 
the world. Lovers of this time-honored pastime will be inter- 


ested in this handy little guide to accurate playing. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


— R, Worthington & Co., 770 Broadway, N. Y., announces a 
new Hand-Book of Pottery and Porcelain, or history of those 
arts from the earliest period, by Hodder M. Westropp, author of 
Hand-Book of Archeology, Manual of Precious Stones, etc., 
with numerous illustrations. The work will be a great source 
of pleasure to amateurs, collectors, and others who take an in- 
terest in the potter’s art. * It contains a complete list of the 
marks of the different manufactories of pottery and porcelain, 
and a useful index. 

— John Wiley & Sons have now ready the promised cheap 
edition, in four volumes at $10, of Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
complete, with all the plates and engravings on wood. In the 
fine subscription edition of his early works, Modern Painters 
was some time since completed; the second and third volumes 
will conclude The Stones of Venice this month; and The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, completing the set, will follow shortly. 


— The new edition of Macaulay, complete, announced in 
coéperation by Messrs. Houghton & Co. and A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, will afford another set of books as cheap as they are 


excellent. This edition comprises the History, Essays, and 
the volume of Speeches and Poems, the elght for $10. From 
the excellent Riverside plates, and printed in first-rate fashion, 


it is expected that this will be one of the most popular editions 





foreigner probably never ocour to the mind of a native famidiar 


of this most popular writer in the market. 
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THE LOOKER.- ON. 


_ The pedagogical experimentalists practice upon the minds 
of children regardless of their mental well-being. The in- 
ventive talent has been of great value to the material interests 
of the country, but we deubt its advantage when applied to 
methods of instruction. There are certain processes that must 
be gone through, and much variation of these leads to waste 
and perplexity. An educator may become tired of his earlier 
methods, and practice with new ones upon each succeeding 
class. But he should bear in mind that one plan is as new to 
the pupil as another, and that it is not economy to discard 
established usages for the sake of gratifying his own love of ex- 


riment or novelty. The churches with a liturgy have a sta- 
hility that cannot be attained by those whose services are con- 
ducted at extemporaneous suggestion, or as the spirit moves. 
While there is life in new methods, there is friction also. 
There might be worse advice than to ‘‘ make haste slowly”’ 
and “let well-enough alone.”’ 


— Cincinnati has a literary boom. Living American poets 
are coming in for a large share of notice and honor at the 
hands of the school-children and their teachers. In the midst 
of this it sounds a little strange for the city superintendent to 
emphasize the importance of making children know the mean- 
ing of what they read rather than have them able to give cor- 
rect expression to their reading. Since most of our reading is 
silent reading, Mr. Peaslee thinks that it is a waste of time to 
make a specialty of expression in reading. Did it ever occur 
to Mr. Peaslee that one of the best ways to make children un- 
derstand what they read is to train them to give it good, forci- 
ble, earnest expression? Without language it is doubtful 
whether there would be thought, and without strong, rhetor- 
ical expression, it is a question whether there would be any 
adequate appreciation of the sentiment of the best reading. 
To understand Shylock thoroughly one must be the Jew for 
the time being. It is expression that cultivates, expression 
that creates taste in reading and all the accompanying refined 
and refining sentiments. Without correct expression there 
would be no intelligent reading, and, consequently, no read- 
ing. Hence, those who put reading as an intellectual exer- 
cise in opposition to reading as a vocal art, are unwittingly 
defeating their own ultimate aim. If your ‘‘ Looker-on’’ may 
be permitted to differ from the present Cincinnati Shibboleth, 
he would intimate that the practice of asking leading questions 
to bring out the meaning of a passage may be overdone; but 
that the effort to secure good vocal expression cannot be over- 
done. Furthermore, with elocutionary reading a lost art, the 


authors’ festivals would be the play of Hamlet without the 
character, Without appropriate and sufficient vocal expression 
the poetry which the Cincinnatians now affect to value so 
highly would be like the ‘“‘gem of purest ray serene which 
the dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear,’ or the lone- 
some and neglected flower that ‘‘is born to blush unseen and 
waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’ 


— President Lemuel Moss, of the Indiana State University, 
makes a powerful argument in favor of public high schools 
and State colleges. His points are: 1. The function of the 
State is not to be limited to a mere police power. Granting 
that the office of government is the protection of life and prop- 
erty, unless a very narrow definition be given to the terms 
“protection,” ‘life,’ and ‘‘ property,” the admission concedes 
all that the friends of State education can ask. Even if the 
office of the State is declared to be merely to protect rights 
and do justice, a liberal definition of “ rights’? and “‘ justice”’ 
will necessitate larger powers in the State than the protection 
of individuals from violence and the securing of property to 
‘ts owner; for life is more than mere animal existence, prop- 
erty is more than mere accumulation of wealth, and protection 
‘more than the outstretching of a hand to ward off a blow. 
2. A line cannot be drawn between elementary and higher edu- 
cation, This must be arbitrary and variable. Assuming that 
State education be limited to the three R’s, still each one of 
the three R’s, carried to its possible development, admits of 
an almost infinite degree of study and acquirement. What are 
the elements? The propositions of Euclid were axiomatic ele- 
ments to Newton. 3. Higher education is necessary to a good 
primary educational system, both for the production of trained 
teachers and for the dissemination of a liberal and progressive 
educational spirit. 4. The State must provide it. The State 
cannot afford to leave the gifted minds within its borders un- 
cultivated, or to accident, or to the caprice of parents or relig- 
‘ous Organizations with which education is only a secondary 
all. We do not expose our sick, expecting a Good Samaritan 
‘0 come along and take care of them. 6. The State colleges 
a —— than their denominational rivals, and the only way 
ne ich the latter can compete with the former is by becom- 
pr equally undenominational. 6. The State colleges break 

te sectarian barriers and allay denominational asperitier, 
be M are not irreligious because secular. The State teaches 

hg, but the people use the State as an instrument to em- 


Ploy men and wom 
en peculiarly fit to teach. Christian men 
be Bae mg will exhale Chris influence, instil Christian 
moral,’ in up Christian character, and cultivate Christian 
keeper y men and women will have good schools. The 
give hie ori perance hotel must have some more to 
= ir map than his sign, and if the sectarian co have 
‘o give their students than the name of their sect. 
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they will have to go to the wall before their State competitors, 
as the private schools are extinguished in the light of public 
schools of corresponding grade. The article is able. It ap- 
peared in full in the New York Examiner and Chronicle. 


VARIETIES. 


— When spelling is ‘ reformed’’ she’ll write: 
**T’m saling on the oshun, 
The se is hi, no sale in site, 
It filz me with emoshun.”’ 
But one “‘ spell’ will not change its name; 
For she’|l be se-sik jest the saim! 
—American Queen. 


— “*Thomas, spell weather,”’ said a schoolmaster to one of 
his pupils. ‘* W-i-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r, weather.’”’ ‘‘ Well, Thomas, 
you may sit down,’’ said the teacher; ‘‘I think that is the 
worst spell of weather we have had since Christmas.”’ 


— ‘‘ How do you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y ?”’ Professor Stearns 
asked the young gentleman nearest the foot of the class. And 
the smart boy stood up and said it depended a great deal 
whether the word applied to a man or a bee. Go to the head, 
young fellow. 


— A little boy, watching the burning of the school-house 
until the novelty of the thing had ceased, started down the 
street, saying: “‘I’m glad the old thing’s burned down; I 
didn’t have my jogfry lesson, no how.” 


— The fofMowing pleasant thing in the way of definition oc- 
curred in one of the public schools of a city in Massachusetts. 
A member of the committee, Captain X., was visiting the 
school, and, the class having read from Webster’s address at 
Plymouth, the captain asked the class, ‘‘ Who was Webster ?”’ 


One boy said, ‘‘ A statesman ’’; another, ‘‘ An orator.’”’ ‘* But 
what is a statesman ?”’ asked the captain. ‘‘ A man who goes 
round making speeches,’’ answereda boy. ‘‘ That is not quite 
right,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘I go around sometimes making 


speeches, but lam not a statesman.’’ A bright little fellow 
spoke up, ‘“‘I kaow. It is a man who goes around making 
good speeches.’’ 


— Why is Sunday the strong day in the week? Because the 
others are week days. 


— The Hom Jrnl stks to its speling with a przstncy worthy 
a betr koz. The langwage begins to luk like a vtrn ov the lat 
waur, minus wun arm and both legs.—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


— The compositor who made it read, ‘‘ In the midst of life 
we are in debt,’’ was not far out of the way. 

— Why will this year and the year after next be the same ? 
Because this year is eighteen-hundred-and-eighty, and the 
year after next will be eighteen-hundred-and-eigthy—two. 


— The first schoolmaster in New Jersey was Englebert 
Steenhuysen, in 1659. A school-house was built for him in 
1664 on Jersey Heights, and a brass rooster, a specimen of 
Dutch art, which graced the weather-vane of the Steenhuysen 
Academy, is still to be seen breasting the breeze upon the cu- 
pola of school No. 11, Bergen Square, Jersey City Heights. 


— We have heard wailing because there was no ‘‘ middle 
class’’ in this country. What do people mean by a “‘ middle 
class’’?? Would we have a “ middle class’’ at the expense of 
keeping a lower one? Better strive for first-rate men and 
women, and let those that are middling, go. 


— Paddy’s comparison with a fiddle and its use: ‘It was 
the shape of a turkey and the size of a goose ; he turned it 
over on its back and rubbed its belly with a stick, and oh! St. 
Patrick, how it did squale !”’ 

— ‘* Yes,” said Johnny, ‘‘ lapsus may be the Latin for ‘slip,’ 
but when mother laps us it usually means a slipper.” 

— How He’d Do It.—Several men were gathered at the door 
of a blacksmith-shop on Cass Avenue the other morning, when 
a school-boy, not over nine years of age, came along with tears 
in his eyes, and one of the group asked: 

‘‘ What’s the matter, boy, — fall down ?”’ 

‘‘No-o, but I’ve got a hard ’rithmetic lesson; and I expect to 
get licked!’’ was the answer. 

‘“« Let me see; I used to be a king-bee on fractions.”’ 

The man took the book, turned to the page, and read: 


“ Rue I. — Find the least common multiple of the denominators 
of the fractions for the least common denominator. Divide this least 
common denominator » A each denominator, and multiply both terms of 
the fractions by the quotient obtained by each denominator. 


He read the rule aloud, and asked if any one could under- 
stand it. All shook their heads, and he then continued: 

“‘ Well, now, I think I should go to work and discover the 
least uncommon agitator. I would thep evolve a parallel ac- 
cording to the intrinsic deviator, and punctuate the ther- 
mometer.”’ 

‘So would I!’ answered every man in chorus, and one of 
them added: “‘ I’ve worked ’em out that way a thousand times.” 

Not one of the men, all of whom were in business, and had 


‘made money, could understand the working of the rule, much 


Jess make examples of it; and yet it was expected that a nine- 





year-old should go to the blackboard and do every sum off.) 
hand.—Detroit Free Press. 


FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND.—From the last annual report of Sir Charles 
Reed, president of the London School Board, we get the follow- 
ing data: In 1870, when the school board commenced opera- 
tions, it was stated that 574,695 places were necessary for the 
children of the capital of a suitable age for primary schools, 
and that accommodation was only provided for 262,259. The 
census of last year shows a school population of 733,695, while 
the places provided for the same amount to 573,209; that is to 
say, that the school accommodation has been increased about 


80 per cent., while the average attendance has increased 100 
per cent, in the same time. It has been difficult to procure 
properly qualified teachers on account of the lack of normal 
schools. The average salary of teachers provided with certifi- 
cates has been about $660 per annum. C. H. G. 


SWITZERLAND.—A recent ofticial publication divides the 
41,389 square kilometers of this country as follows: 7,714 of 
forest; 305 under vine culture; 21,618 arable, garden, meadow, 
and pasture-lands; making a total of 29,637 of productive soil, 
or 72 per cent. of the whole. The remainder consists of 1,838 
kilometers of glaciers, 1,386 of lakes, 8,357 of rocks, and 161 
contained in towns and villages. Only four cantons are without 
vinelands. Of the 575,466 families in the confederation, nearly 
one-half own at least one cow; the proportion of horses to 
the population is only 39 to each 1000 inhabitants, being the 


smallest of any country in Europe except Italy; but the nature 
of the country may be supposed to account in part for this. 
In the canton of Basle, which is relatively rich in horses and 
horned cattle, there is not asingle ass. Zurich has the greatest 
oe of pees land, while the Valais has little but glaciers 
and rocks. 


Russia. — From Le Manuel de Général Paris we take a 
resumé of the scholastic legislation of the Russian empire: 


The public schools have for an object to fortify in the people 
moral and religious ideas, and to teach the indispensable ele- 
mentary branches. The programs comprise religion (cate- 
chism and sacred history), reading of old Russian, and the 
modern (ecclesiastical alphabet), writing, the four rules of 
arithmetic, and if possible, religious chanting. Class-books 
are approved by the Minister of the Interior and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. The schools are open to all children, without 
distinction of sect or social position. If cirewmstances do not 
permit the separation of the sexes, education is pursued in 
common. The civil administration and the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities have the right to found and suppress the schools in 
their districts; individuals and municipalities cannot open a 
school without the authorization of the school council of the 
district. Religion can only be taught by the pope (curate), 
who is charged with the moral and religious direction, or by 
au ecclesiastic appointed by the civil and religious authorities. 
Other matters may be taught by ministers of religion or by 
other persons authorized by the school council and known for 
their morality and respect for the institutions of the country. 
The school councils of districts and provinces are composed of 
members appointed by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
and of public officers who belong ex-officio. The district coun- 
cil superintends the instruction and inspect the schools. It 
proposes new schools, and evening courses; adopts school ma- 
terial, appoints teachers, and proposes the promotion of the 
most deserving. 


AL@xrRIA.—A late number of the Oficial Gazette gives par- 
ticulars of what the Minister of Instruction proposes to do for 
the French colony of Algieria. In addition to the preparatory 
school of medicine and pharmacy already existing, there will 
be established preparatory schools for law, science, and letters. 
In this last class will be comprised the literatures of France 
and the Mediterranean countries, elassic literature, Arabic and 
the Algerian dialect, history, geography and archwology. In 
connection with this may be mentioned that a credit of 600,000 
francs has been voted for explorations and surveys, with a 
view of connecting Algeria by a railway with the interior of 
Soudan, 

GreErEcE.— About three years ago a German engineer, M. 
Hunemann, had been charged by the local authorities to con- 
struct a carriage-road from Pergamos to one of the stations of 
the railroad of Cassaba. The workmen in his employ drew his 
attention to certain bas-reliefs in marble which were found on 
the route at a slight depth below the surface. The engit eer, 
who is also an archwologist of some distinction, made the nec- 
essary observations, and immediately gave secret notice thereof 
to the German ambassador at Constantinople, accompanying 
the report with marbles adorned with certain inscriptions, 
which put the savants of Berlin on the traces of archwolog- 
ical treasures buried in this place which had been supposed 
lost to science. A firman was obtained from the Porte, and 
means were immediately furnished from Berlin to enable M. 
Hunemann to commence the necessary explorations, which 
were crowned with a success beyond all expectation: valuable 
statues, bas-reliefs, models, marble columns adorned with in- 
scriptions, which had been lying there for centuries, now came 


to light as if by enchantment, and in great numbers. Already 
more than two hundred and fifty large cases, containing ob- 
jects of rarity and value, have been sent away, and are 
now embellishing the cabinets of the Museum at Berlin. 

In the British one can see the relics of Ephesus and 
of Assyria; at Berlin one can henceforth get some conception 
of the artistic treasures of Pergamos. 


Saxony.—The official report of this kingdom gives the fol- 
lowing educational statistics: One university (Leipsic), with 
167 professors and 3,061 students; one polytechnic school at 
Dresden, with 52 teachers and 660 scholars; 13 gymnasia, with 
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312 teachers and 2834 pupils; 11 colleges (realschule) of the 


first class, with 232 teachers and 3,190 pupils; 23 of the sec- 
ond class, with 272 teachers and 3,552 pupils; 19 normal 
schools, with 252 teachers and 3.552 pupils ; 2,196 primary 
schools, with 459,504 pupils; and 1837 schools for adults, with 
68,022 pupils. Of these last there are 5486 Protestant and 103 
Catholic teachers, while there are 410 teachers in private 
schools. 








PLYMOUTH COUNTY (MASS.) SCHOOL 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES’ MEETING. 


The school officers of a majority of the towns in Plymouth 
County met at Bridgewater on Saturday and discussed the 
question of ‘‘ Truancy and Non-attendance Upon the Schools”’ ; 
also a course of studies for the county and school supervision 
in general. 

Gov. John D. Long presided at the morning session; Prof. 
A. G. Boyden at the afternoon. A permanent organization 
was effected under the name of the Association of School Offi- 
cers of Plymouth County. 

Upon the question of ‘‘ Truancy and Non-attendance,”’ Rev. 
Mr Jennings, Superintendent of Schools of Hingham, spoke 
briefly, giving the reasons for making provision for truants, 
among which were the good of the truant himself, and that of 


children not truants, who were restrained by the example of 
others. He thought the committees should take action toward 
——_ the county commissioners for a suitable school in 

lymouth County. The commissioners were required, on the 
petition of three towns, to provide the school. 


Mr. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of Education, fol- 
lowed, showing the distinction between truant children and 


children kept away from the schools by parents; the former of 
these delinquencies calls for application of the law to the child 
as acriminal; the latter calls for the application of the law to 
the parent. The necessity of keeping the children in school is 
assumed by the State, as shown by the statutes. The towns 
are generally awake to the evilof truancy. Whatis now needed 
is a place for their confinement and instruction. This the 
towns are required by law to furnish. 


Mr. Osgood, of Cohasset, proposed the plan of uniting the 
five counties of the southeast section of the State in a district, 
for the establishment of one good truant school. 

Mr. Thomas, of Hanson, thought the truant-laws quite de- 
fective, and, on that account, inoperative. 

Other gentlemen thought the alms-house a proper place for 
truants. 

Mr. Osgood was opposed to the alms-house principally on 
the ground that it did not furnish the kind of training needed. 

After much discussion, the Association appointed a com- 
mittee of five to report, at a subsequent meeting, a plan for 
providing a place for truant children. 

**A Course of Studies for the County,’ after considerable 
discussion, was also referred to a committee, who were directed 
to confer with a committee of the County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and make a report to this Association. 

Mr. Knight, of Hanover, desired to have a course which 
should be adapted to the country schools; in his town no such 
distinctions exist as primary and grammar schools. He would 


have a course based upon the progress in some one study, — 
reading, for example; the class in the First Reader should ac- 
complish a certain amount in penmanship, in language, and 
in numbers. 


Mr. Jennings proposed to give the Association the benefit of 
the course for Hingham, which he thought well adapted to the 
county in general. 

The topic whichengaged the most earnest attention of the As- 
sociation was that of *‘ Supervision,’’ which was opened by Sec- 
retary Dickinson, with essentially the same line of argu- 
ment as before reported in Toe JouRNAL. After compli- 
menting highly the committees, he proceeded to show that 
only trained or experienced teachers can properly decide upen 
the qualifications of teachers, or can fully understand the proper 
relations of different studies or adapt them to the developing 
powers of the mind of the child; and few persons not experi- 


enced in school-keeping can tell just what they look upon 
when they visit a school, hence the necessity for experts as 
superintendents. The plan of uniting several towns under 
one superintendent was presented as the most practicable way 
of improving the schools. 


Many questions upon the subject of supervision, the rights 
and duties of school committees, etc., were propounded by 
members from Bridgwater, Middleboro, Duxbury, and other 
towns, which were answered by the Secretary, after which Mr. 
Walton spoke briefly of the great needs of the schools in mat- 


ters wholly within the province of the school committees ;— 
such as giving the preference to trained or experienced teach- 
ers, furnishing the necessary appliances for teaching, and sus- 
taining the teachers in practiciug approved methods. 


Altogether the meeting was one of unusual interest, the rep- 
resentives of the several towns contributing by their questions 
and suggestions to give it an eminently practical turn. Of 
those not personally named who took an active part were, Dr. 
Lowe and Mr. Holmes of Bridgewater, Mr. Knight of Han- 
over, and Mr. McLaughlin of Duxbury. 

The Association adjourned subject to the call of the execu- 
tive committee, of which Mr. A. G. Boyden is chairman, and 
Rev. Mr. Jennings, of Hingham, is secretary. 





NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
— Lindsey high school at Shapleigh Corner ranks well. 
From gifts and other sources it has recently laid a good foun- 
dation for library and apparatus. 


— Rumor says Dr. Robbins of Colby has resigned. We hope 
not. 
— F. F. Phillips of the Rockland high school has been com- 


missioned State Assayer by Gov. Davis. 

— North Anson Academy graduates May 12. Prof. Angell, 
of Lewiston, orator. 

— Gorham has voted fre high schools. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The 25th anniversary of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary will be 
celebrated, by appropriate exercises, on the 17th of June. 
Hon. Richard B. Kimball of New York, and Hon. J. W. Pat- 
terson of Hanover, have been secured as orators. 

— The total number of schools in the State is found by the 
assessors to be 1156, an increase of 74 over last year. Of these 
1007 ar in union districts. 


VERMONT. 

— We ar glad to hear of the continued prosperity of the 
State Normal School] at Randolph. It is said there ar 103 
students now in attendance, 18 more than ever before at this 
season of the year. The schools at Castleton and Johnson ar 
also very prosperous. 

OBITUARY. 

Jacob S. Spaulding, LL.D., for 25 years Principal of Barre 
(Vt ) Academy, dropped dead on Thursday the 29th of April, 
under his own roof. He was a graduate Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the class of ’41, and had been principal of the Acad- 
emies at Bakersfield and Barre ever since. Of the man and 
his work, President Buckham, of the University of Vermont, 
spoke as follows, at his funeral: 


No other estimate of a man’s character is so true, none ap- 
proaches so nearly the estimate of the judgment day, as the 
first thought of him that flashes in upon the mind when tid- 
ings of his death come to us. Into that one sudden, involun- 
tary thought, are concentrated all the thoughts that we have 
ever had respecting the man. Voluntary reflection coming in 
afterwards, shades off the sharpness of the first estimate, 
tones down its positiveness, blends the lights and other shad- 
ows with its tint, and gives us a verdict of which we feel more 
sure, because it is more deliberate. When the tidings came 
to us yesterday, or the day before, like lightning out of a clear 
sky, “Dr. Spaulding of Barre is dead,’’ what was the thought 
that swiftly followed? It was one that any of us may pray to 
have suggested of us when our own death shall bring our 
characters to the human judgment-seat: ‘‘So dies a good 
man. So ends a blameless, useful, noble life. So goes to God 
a good and faithful servant to enter into the joy of his Lord.’’ 
The flags are not at half-mast to-day in the great capitals of 
the country. The bells are not tolling in sad unison up and 
down the continent as when a great man dies, and the telegraph 
is not busy flashing the news of this man’s death over the 
land and under the sea, You will lay him, after this simple 
ceremony, in your village churchyard; but as this brief an- 
nouncement, ‘‘Jacob §. Spaulding, long time principal of 
Barre Academy, is dead,’’ finds its way from one newspaper to 
another, down through New England, and over the Middle 
States and away to the far west, those simple words will carry 
a pang to more hearts and bring tears to more eyes than when 
most great men die, and from every heart will come, unbidden 
and irrepressible, the tribute of affectionate sorrow and of 
decisive approval, ‘“‘Servant of God, well done.’’ ; 

It will by-and-by become clear to us that we honor him first 
and most of all as a teacher, and that such high honor is justly 
due to such a teacher. We shall have to consider how rare is 
the combination of qualities that goes to the making of a 
teacher—how great a gift God confers on a community when 
he sends them a real teacher; one who can not only give out 
tasks and hear lessons and keep order, but one who can unfold 
mind and build up character, and shape the pattern of the 
future life. When we come to consider that, we shall see, as 
we do not always see, how vast is the power for good which 
the true teacher has, and how inadequate is the return we 
make him in honor and gratitude. Think of the number of 
lives made better by this one man’s influence! Try to imag- 
ine all the good he has wrought, with all its near and remote 
results! If all this had not been, what a gap would there be 
in the intelligence and virtue which, scattered through the 
land, are the very salt and salvation of it! I doubt whether 
you know—even you citizens of Barre who have long loved 
and honored Mr. Spaulding. or you pupils of his who know 
that you owe him for the best part of your intellectual and 
moral lives—I doubt whether even you know how rare a man 
has fallen this day in Israel. Do you know, citizens of Barre, 
that which has given distinction to your village, which has 
made it to all Vermonters like a Rugby or a Harrow, so that 
Barre has come to be not so much the name of a village as of 
a school, is mainly the work of this one man? Do you realize 
how he gave heart and life and all to building up this school? 

The last words that I heard from Dr. Spaulding, at least the 
last that [ remember, were these, uttered in a trembling voice 
from a full heart at the close of an address in which he con- 
gratulated the friends of another academy on their good for- 
tune: ‘‘And I hope to live long enough to see Barre Academy 
endowed.’’ Citizens of Barre, friends and alumni of Barre 
Academy, if my voice can reach you, scattered as you are all 
over this wide land, let me say to you, this is Dr. Spaulding’s 
legacy to you, this great absorbing, we may say last and dying 

sh, that Barre Academy may be endowed, that its influence 
may be porpetpetes and enlarged, that the good work he began 
may bless the generations tocome. If he had saved and in- 


legacy. But all that he got from the school he returned to it. 
He died poor, because he made many rich. He did not live to 
see Barre Academy endowed. I hope to live to see Barre 
Academy, or, if you please, Spaulding Academy, enriched by 
the gifts which shall come to it in affectionate remembrance of 
its first principal. 

It will be incumbent on him who shall hereafter tel] the 
story of Dr. Spaulding’s life and work to claim for him that he 
was more than all else a Christian teacher, and that this was 

re-eminently a Christian school. For the last thirty years 

r. Spaulding’s pupils have brought with them to our classes 
elements of Christian manliness for which the college owes 
him a large debt of gratitude He has been a spiritual, as we!! 
as an intellectual father, to multitudes of his pupils. How he 
has prayed for you and with you, how he has urged you to 
give your hearts to God and your lives to his service, will be 
one of the remembrances which you should always associate 
with hisname. Asa friend of sound Christian education, as 
a trustee of this academy, I look around in dismay for the man 
who shall fill Dr. Spaulding’s place. Let us hope that his 
mantle will fallon some younger man. That man, whoever 
he may be, will not lack human models in the noble calling of 
the teacher. But among them all, though there are many 
who have had greater gifts and more varied learning, there 
will not be found one who brought to his work a warmer love, 
a more thorough, earnest, self-sacrificing devotion, than Jacob 
Spaulding. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The vacancy in the State Board of Education, made by 
the resignation of Gardner G, Hubbard, bas been filled by 
Governor Long, by the appointment of Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., of Quincy. 

— Canton and Milton hav united to elect Mr. Aldrich as 
superintendent of schools for both towns. Such an example 
is worthy of a general following by the smaller towns of this 
and other States. 

— Miss Delia P. Allen has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Prescott. 

— The Concord School of Philosophy wil open this summer 
on July 12 and continue until August 14. Among the lectures 
wil be five by Mr. A. B. Alcott on Mysticism; ten by Mr. W. 
T. Harris, on the History and Nature of Speculative Philosophy ; 
four by Rev. W. H. Channing, on Oriental and Mystical Philos- 
ophy; and one by Mr. Emerson. Mr. Alcott wil conduct the 
sessions. 

— School progres appears in the home of filosophy. Under 
the excellent management of Supt. J. B. Tileston, the four 
ungraded schools of the village have been united in one 
graded school, and a building to cost $12,000 is to be erected 
this season. Supt. Tileston was a member of the well-known 
book firm of Brewer & Tileston, of Boston. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Hampden County Teachers’ Association wil be held at 
High School Hall, Springfield, Friday and Saturday, May 21 
and 22. The following is the program: 


Friday Forenoon. — 10.00, ‘‘Can a Good Knowledge of the 
English Language be Acquired without the Study of Tech- 
nical Grammar ?’’ by Rev. M. C. Stebbins. Discussion. 

11.45, ‘‘ The Study of Physiology in the Schools,’”’ by J. H. 
Pillsbury of the High School. 

Afternoon. — ‘*‘ What is Teaching?’ by J. G. Scott, of 
Westfield. Discussion. ‘* The New Departurein Education,” 
by A. C. True, of Westfield. Discussion. 

Evening.—T. W. Higginson wil deliver a lecture. 

Saturday.— The officers for the ensuing year wil be chosen, 
reports of committees received, and miscellaneous busines 
transacted. 

The question, ‘‘ Discipline, in Relation to the Management 
of the Schools, and the Training of the Pupil’s Mind and 
Character,’ by James Tufts, of Monson. Discussion. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The Quarterly Teachers’ Meeting was largely 
attended on Saturday, over two hundred and fifty being present. 
Dr. Leach gave notice that the present term would close with 
the high school exhibition on Monday, June 28; examination 
of the intermediate and primary schools on Tuesday, June 29, 
and examination of the grammar schools on Wednesday, June 
30. He also notified such teachers of the grammar and inter- 
mediate schools as ar not provided with a map of Rhode Island 
to send to his office for one; also that he had charts on natural 
history for the use of primary and intermediate schools, which 
could be had upon application. He also referred to the reports 
of the different schools at examination presented by the school 
committee at their regular meetings, saying that these reports 
were filed away, and stating, with evident satisfaction that, 
at the close of last term, more schools were reported ‘ excel- 
lent’? than ever before, While this was true, however, some 
few were not reported excellent, and he urged that all be 
brought to that standard. He then, in a social, conversational 
way, dwelt at length upon numerous general principles relativ 
to the conduct of the schools. 

Rev. Dr. E. G. Taylor, then gave a valuable addres to the 
teachers on ‘‘ The Incentives to the Best Teaching,”’ 

J. Milton Hall, principal of the Doyle Avenue Grammar 
School, called the attention of the teachers to the meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction at Saratoga, July 6. 
Arrangements were being made for excursion trips by road 





vested the earnings of a | and laborious life, he might 
have fulfilled his own wish and enriched the school by his own 


. 


and steamer. The Boston & Albany, Hoosac Tunnel, Rutland 
& Saratoga railroads would offer special excursion rates, and 
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Mr. Hall stated that the Rutland & Saratoga road would be 
the best for scenery. Fares by steamer, including trip up the 
Hudson, but not providing for staying over night in New York, 
would be $7.00; fare by railroad, $8.00. 


CONNECTICUT. 


_ Golden Hill Seminary is pleasantly located in one of the 
most healthy and delightful cities in New England. Bridge- 
port, being quite central, is reached from every direction, sev- 
eral times daily, by railroad and steamboat. The course of 


instruction is varied and comprehensiv, and every opportunity 
is offered pupils for a thorough and accomplisht education, 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—This State is passing through a remarkable 
revolution in school affairs. Where there was lately only the 
most marked apathy and indifference to schools, there is now 
interest and enthusiasm. Even the politicians are using 
education as their hobby-horse for office. Great credit is due 
State Supt. Denton for his intelligent conduct of the educa- 
tional campaign just completed. He and Prof. J. J. Ladd, of 
Stanton, Va., have traveled throughout the State, lecturing 
and holding institutes; and they have everywhere reached the 
ears, the hearjs, and the pockets of the people. Good news 
from Arkansas. 





CANADA.—The prize offered by the Minister of Agriculture 
for the Dominion of Canada for the best essay on ‘‘ Pleuro- 
Pneumonia” has been awarded to Mr. J. T. Duncan, vet. 
surg. professor in the Veterinary College, Toronto, for many 
years a resident of Goderich, Ont. 

” The Hon. Adam Creoks, Minister of Education for Ontario, 
has gone to England for the purpose of securing, if possible, a 
classical professor for University College, Toronto, to fill the 








position formerly occupied by the Rev. D. McCaul. 
Sandford Fleming, C.E., C.M.G., engineer-in-chief of the 


counties of the State, is a distinct municipal corporation for 
school purposes. The township is thus made one of the units 
in the school system. The officer of the township takes charge 
of the educational affairs of the whole township; receives and 
expends the school revenues of the township, and enumerates 
the school population of the township, etc, The township 
ow is greatly to be preferred to the separate district plan. 

his feature of Indiana’s system is admired in fother and older 
States, where steps are being taken to adopt similar plans. 

During the past year, 503.892 children were enrolled in the 
schools of the State, out of a school population of 708,101. Of 
this number 7,826 were colored. 


ILLINoIs.— Dr. J. M. Gregory, regent of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University, with the consent of the trustees of that insti- 
tution, is making an effort to have the high schools of the State 
so connected with the University that pupils may enter there 
without further examinations after having completed a course 
in an “‘ accredited’’ high school. His proposition was referred 
to the Board of Education, with the recommendation of the 
trustees. Illinois has schools and colleges enough to educate 
its own students. 

KentTucky.—The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Lexington, Aug. 10-13. The pro- 
gramme is a good one, and includes many of the leading teach- 
ers of the State. 

MICHIGAN. — Professor Frieze is to receive $3,000 per year 
while acting as president of the university, during President 
Angell’s absence on the Chinese mission. 

The Grand Rapids Industrial Schoo! is meeting with greater 
success and encouragement than many at its first establish- 
ment predicted. 

MARYLAND.—President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, records that during the past three years that institution 
has had 127 graduate-students, 57 of whom have held fellow- 
ships, and 91 collegiate students. He adds that the number of 
students constantly increases, and their quality constantly im- 


| proves; that there has not been an occasion for the faculty to 


Canadian Pacific Railway, has heen elected chancellor of se gg or censure a single student; and that it has never 


Queens College, Kingston, for the next three years. 


en his good fortune to live among a more earnest, diligent, 


One of the fine educational structures of Yarmouth, N. S., | 4"d enthusiastic company of young men than those who are 
was destroyed by fire recently. When new the edifice cost up-| there assembled. 


ward of $10,000, and provided excellent accommodation for a 
school of six departments, with 200 pupils. It is supposed to 
have been the work of an incendiary. 

DakoTA TERRITORY.—The Fourth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education of Yankton states the cost of the schools 
the past year to have! been $8,162.14; number of schools, 10,— 
1 high, 3 grammar, and 6 primary. The cost per pupil, based 
upon the average daily attendance, was $17.49. 

Hon. W.H. H. Beadle, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been visiting several States in the East and gathering 
information to guide himself in the future management of the 
public schools of the Territory. 

InDIANA.—The general school law declares that each civil 
township and each incorporated town or city in the several 





MissouRi.—Reports from the State Normal School at War- 
rensburg, — Geo. L. Osborne, president, — are very flattering. 
The attendance is considerably larger than last year, and the 
school much improved in every way. Three hundred and sixty- 
nine have been enrolled during the year, seventy of whom en- 
tered third term. The elementary graduating class numbers 
about fifty; the advanced class thirteen, the largest yet organ- 
ized in that division. The recent storm injured the Normal 
School building to the amount of about $500. 

The school-children of St Louis tendered Superintendent 
Harris a grand ovation, April 24. Between six hundred and 
seven hundred children from different schools furnished the 
music which, we are inclined to believe, could not be surpassed 
by Boston, even. Mr. Harris gave a brief lecture to the teach- 
ers on the necessity of school supervision. The statistics 





given, showing the differences between supervision and non- 
supervision, were very interesting to the school-children as 
well as the teachers. There is a deep regret that Mr. Harris 
is not going to continue to fill the position he has so ably filled 
for thirteen years. He expects to leave here for Europe the 
latter part of this month. His successor will be appointed in 
about two weeks, or sooner. 

The kindergarten system has become so popular in St. Louis 
that the colored citizens have petitioned the school-boards to 
establish it in their schools. The authorities are considering 
how to comply with this request. 


MINNESOTA.—The board of regents of the State University 
held a special session at St. Paul, April 7 and 8, at which some 
very important business was transacted. President Folwell 
presented an earnest communication to the board, stating the 
following needs of the university: 


First : Men to fill such chairs as rhetoric and elocution, physics, history, 
French, botany and zojlogy, mechanical engineering, achitecture, etc. 

Second : Appliances for instruction, such as books in unlimited number 
chemical and physical apparatus, engineering instru ts, astr ical 
observatory and outfit, materials,—general, technological, agricultural, 
and classical,—for all the museums, an art gallery, etc. 

Third: pelaings and furniture, comprising a drill-hall and gymnasium, 
library building, chemical and physical laboratory, a building for other 
scientific work. and another for an astronomical observatory, and assem- 
bly-hall to accommodate 2,500 people, etc. All these were necessary in 
order to falfill the promises already made to the people, to say nothing of 
the new departments,—such as those of milling and forestry,—which may 
be added. To accomplish this task will require a large sum of money. 
The annual incowe for instruction and current expenses should be raised 
$50,000 a year, and after five years, to $60,000 perannum. The legislature 
should be requested to appropriate $39,000 for ten years for buildings, ap- 
paratus, and other appliances. With such sums at the disposal of the re- 

ents, the president feels that the future might be confidently faced, and, 
innesota would be given a university worthy her wealth and ambition. 


The communication will receive most careful consideration 
hereafter. The resignation of Prof. Campbell was tendered 
and accepted. Profs. Rhame, Lacey, Peckham. Martin, and 
Mrs Smith were discharged, and their places ordered to be 
filled. President Folwell was unanimously reélected. A new 
curriculum was adopted somewhat after the Michigan Univer- 
sity plan. Latin is made elective in the modern course for the 
sophomore year. 





New YorkK.— The report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shows that there were during the past 
year 1.628,727 children in the State between the ages of five 
and twenty-one. The number enrolled in the public schools 
was 1,030,041, and the average daily attendance was 570, 382. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — When Stephen Girard died in Philadel- 
phia in 1832, the income of the estate which he left to the city 
was $68,000; it is now $877,165. 

Lewistown Academy began its spring term March 31 with 90 
students, — more than it has had at any one time for many 
years. The graduating class numbers six. The commence- 
ment address will be made by Prof C. J. Little, of Dickinson 
College. The academy is growing steadily in popularity and 
usefulness. 








HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE is especially serviceable in 





dyspepsia and all diseases resulting therefrom. 











NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome ; 
by R. F. Littledale; tenth thousand ; revised and en- 
larged; 40 cts. The Od Testament, According to the 
Authorized Version; with a brief commentary by vari- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


(Successors to Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


lcrowp OUT THE *“* DIME NOVEL.” 


THOUSAND ISLAND 


LK. FUNK & GO.’S Standard Serigs, Summer Schoo! of Languages, 


Best books at one-tenth usual prices. Large type, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


ous authors; prophetical books, Isaiah to Malachi; with 
maps ; price $1.50. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 

_P. Vergili Maronis 4neidos; Liber V.; the Funeral 
Games; edited by A. Calobet, M.A. Selections from 
Ovid ; edited by E. 8. Shuckburg, M. A.; price, 50 cts. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

_ First Twenty Hours in Music; being intended as the 
first twenty lessons for a beginner on the piano or 
parlor organ; practically and progressively arranged 

y Robert Challoner ; price 75 cts. Cincinnati, O.: G. 
D. Newhall & Co, 

_ Theological Unrest: Discussions in Science and Re- 
ligion; price 25 cts,; “ Atlas Series.” New York: A, 
8. Barnes & Co. 

Agnes Graham: a novel; by the late Mrs. Sarah A. 
Dorsey; price 50 cts. Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Mignum Bmum: or, Mother Carey’s Brood; by 
Charlotte M. Yonge; price $1.75. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Preadamites : or, A Demonstration of the Existence 
of Men Before Adam ; ben es | with a study of their 
condition, antiquity, racial affinities, and progressive 
dispersion over the earth; by Alex. Winchell, LL.D.; 
with charts and other illlus ; $3.50. 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
— Immortals; Argament of Hon. Stephen W. 

owney, M.C, 

, Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe; by John 
-* Symonds; in two vols. Harper's Half-hour Series — 
ales from the Odyssey; by “ Materfamilias.” Life 
¥ Charlemagne ; by Eginhard ; translated by 8S. EK. 
furner. The kt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone; by H. W. 
- % Price 25 cts. each. Franklin Sq. Lib. Series. 
roe Vaughan: a novel ; by R. D. Blackmore. 
Pere. Lord Penrith: % novel; by J. B. Harwood. 15 

-@ach. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Y PAMPHLETS, ETO, 

m. wenty-sixth Annual Report of the State Commis- 

the St of Common Schools to the General Assembly of 

31 br of Ohio, for the school year ending August 

"F. ‘9; James J. Burns, State Commissioner. 
ourteenth Annual Report of the State Board of 

of Mawiots showing the condition of the public schools 

A. Nowa a fer the year ending September, 1819; M. 
. ’ . 

ag raree of Study of the Public Schools, and Annual 


001 Report ° 
aterman’ § of the City of Taunton, 1879; W. W. 











Summer School of Biology. 


The fifth session of the Sum 
mer School of Biol 
Nester of ties ly for teachers, will be opened at the 
wanee a of the ‘eabody Academy of Science, Salem, 
a circulars,‘ uly 7, and continuing six weeks. 

E 


pply to 
Ob DWA RD 8S. MORSE, Salem, Mass. 


ELOCUTION. ©. 8. COL, BY, 149 (A) Tre- 


Onials ; 
ty of Beheon od De; Murdoch, Stney Basher, end 
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Invite attention to the following 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


ODD, OR EVEN? By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
author of “ Leslie Geldthwaite,” “ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” &c. $1.50. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By THos. 
HUGHES, author of ‘Tom Brown at Rugby,” &c. 
$1.00. Cheap edition, paper, 25 cents. 


THE BRITISH POETS — From Chaucer to 
Tennyson. Riverside Edition, just completed in 
68 vols. Crown 8vo, gilttop. $1.75a volume. The 
set $100. . 


CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 
IN AMERICAN LIE, and other Papers. 
Eight Essays, full of sound sense, sincerity and 
humaneness. $1.25. 


SWEDENBORG and the NEW CHURCH. 
By JAMES REED. Aclear and forcible statement 
of the teachings of Swedenborg. $1.25. 


LABOR. Seventh volume of “Boston Monday 
Lectures”; with Preludes on Current Events. By 
JOSEPH CooK. $1.50. 


A striking book on a very important subject. 


CONFIDENCE. A Novel. By HENRY JAMES, 
JR. $1.50. 
« The book is likely to have a wide popularity.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 3d 
Series. By GEORGE H. LEWES. 8vo, $3.00. 
“A work of the most profonnd interest.’’ — Boston 
Advertiser. 


AND LETTERS OF GEO. TICK- 
tN On. New, cheaper edition, 2 vols.,12mo. With 
Portraits. $4.00. 


HINGS OF THE BETTER 
eentn. Edited by Lucy LArcom. New and 
enlarged edition. ‘* Little Classic” style. $1.25. 


AN PBOSE. A companion volume to 
mayo Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Bmerson. With Introduction 
and Notes. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Days,” &c. Price, 15¢. 
oO 


9a10. * LIFE OF ST. PAUL, 


$18), 8 volumes, each 


good paper, card manilla binding Just OUT,— 
No. 4, TOWN GEOLOGY. 

A Popular Book of Science by the celebrated writer, 

Canon CHAS. KINGSLEY (usual price, $1 ote 15e. 


By ean an hiceaul pod Mt? Mead, tat oh & School | in German and French. Fhe Latin and Greek classes 


THER ISSUES: 


2 & aL *Ruskin’s LeerEne TO Wea eee te following colleges and universities will admit, without 


22. Tennyson’s LDYLS OF THE KixG secee 2+. --206, | #2 examination in the classics, students who complete 
7&8. Farrar’s LIFE OF CHRIST, two parts, each 25¢, 


3. MACAULAY’S EssayYs (selected) 
12—19. Knight’s History of England (usual price 


és a c. 

(e This is the only perfect American edition. 270 
Sent postage free. Circulars free. 
1. K. FUNK & 00., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


GERMAN, FrencH, GREEK, LATIN. 


The Modern Languages will be taught by natives of 
Germany and France, and will be spoken exclusively in 
the advan ‘e classes. Courses of lectures will be given 


will be conducted with special reference to students 
who wish to complete their fit for college, and to such 
as are teaching the classics or desire to do so, The 


their preparation at the Summer School: Wi/liams, 
‘“ each 2he Dartmouth, Brown, Syracuse, St. Lawrence, Madison, 
oh uit ot i5c, |. Charges for Tuition and Board moderate. For par- 
ticulars or circular address 
B.J PINK, A.™M., 
8t. Lawrence University, Canton, J N. Y. 





COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 


Address apt” 











an exercise to be corrected.”’ 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Obio:—“I received your directions for the les- | Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full 
sons; think [ understand them, and will soon send you | address 


J 4 
Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 265 197 


The CHEAPEST aad BENT COMMEN- TING FOU) ROPE 


One Voiume, for $3.50. 


The Portable Commentary, 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and Brown. Crown 
8vo, 1421 pages, Cloth, red edges. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
270 744 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
1880. ANNUAL MAW PARTY. ‘ 
Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 

Special facilities for attending the Passion- 
Play at Ober-Ammerqgau. 

Pamphlet, contaiving full particulars, with MAP 
OF KURORE, sent free on application. Tourist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, - all routes. 

Cook’s Kxcursionist contains fares for over 1000 
rticulars please 
THOS, COOK & SON, 

New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 
ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


Cc. 261 Broadwa 











Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


nces to Schools and Families superior American and Foreign Teachers for any Department of Instruc- 
raat “ Index,” just issued, pn om Teachers’ Bulletin, list of School Properties fer Sale or to Rent, and 
other valuable information,—furnished for stamp. 
Pinckney’s School Directory, 278 
free at Office or mailed for postage (6 cents) 


ges ; Parents’ Edition, or special catalogue of any School on our list, 
f T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


266 c Domestic Building, corner Broadway and 14th Street, New York City. 





and Oil Painting, W: 
Send for circular. 


Summer Normal Art School. 


Session, for Teachers, Teachers of Drawing and Art Students. Industrial Drawing, Water 
port ood Carving and Modeling in oz: S Opens July 5. for four weeks. Ex ‘ 


penses 
8. GOODNOUGH, Columbus, Ohio. 








240 tf Address ANNA 





The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


oj 3 C= ’ 
pesepaid,” OU CtS. 

The only Publication of the kind, 

ALL-DIEML., 25 Union Square, NEW YorgE orTy. 
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“LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
How to Answer Objections. - - - - - Whately Am Tract Society $ 50 
Financial History of the United States. - - Bolles D Appleton & Co ; 2 50 
Short Life of Charles Dickens. . - - Jones « “ 35, 60 
Oral Deformities. - . - - - - ieowey es 5.00, 6 = 
Chemical Exercises. - - - - - - ps “ bed 
Memoirs of H. C. Carey. - - - - - Elder Henry Cary Baird & Co 75 
Side Valve. - - . - - - Rose a “ 00 
Eye-sight. - - - - - - Carter Presley Blakiston 1 5O 
Sea-air. - - - - - - Packard 66 “ 50 
My Neighbor. - - - - - James Robert Carter & Bros 1 00 
A Year's Cookery. New edition. - - - - Browne Cassell, Petter & Galpin 2 00 
25th An. Meeting N. Y. State Assn. of School Com., 1879. Davis, Bardeen & Co 50 
Regents’ Questions; Pt. I., Arithmetic, with 1000 Problems. Pratt bad “ “ 1 00 
Letters to Workmen. Standard Series, A, 9 and 10. Ruskin I K Funk & Co 30 
Idyls of the King. - - - - - - Temnyson “ “ 20 
Virginia Bohemians. - - - - - Cooke Harper & Bros 7 
From Generation to Generation. Franklin Sq. Lib., 118. Noel “ “ 15 
Mary and I. - - - - - - Riggs W G Holmes 1 50 
Christy Carew. - - - - Laffan Henry Holt & Co 1 00 
American Prose. - - - : - > Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 25 
Princeton Books. - - - - oe g's 4s * 18 to 30 00 
Graduated Ruasian Readers. - - - - Riola os “6 4 00 
Advice to Mother (and) Wife. Cheap edition. Chavasse J B Lippincott & Co 1 00 
Little Mountain Princess. - - - Cummins A K Loring & Co 50 
History of England in Rhyme. : - Adams D Lothrop & Co 40 
Divers Women. - - - - - - Alden, Livingston “es “ss 1 50 
Fallacies about total Abstinence. - - - Farrar National Temp Society 10 
Fin Jesus. - - - - - - Strong eT pe of Pub 75 
Little Pillows. - - - - - - Havergal! AD Rando}ph &Co 10, 2 
ee - - - - - - Harland Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 75 
Life of St. John. - - - - - Macdonald “ 3 00 
Handbook of Drawing. - - - - - Walker “ “ 1 75 
The Kindergarten. - - - - - Morehouse E Steiger 25 
: - . Ulbrich & Kingsley 10 


Complete Word-speller. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
A LARGE and steadily-increasing number of 
intelligent physicians in al! parts of the coun- 
try are using Compound Oxygen in Chronic 
Cases which they have not been able to cure 
with ordinary remedies. Writesone: ‘‘I shall 
make the Oxygen Treatment a prominent fea- | 
ture in my practice, for J have tested it suffi-| 
ciently to satisfy me of its merits.” Says an- 
other: ‘‘I do know that my patient is a hun- 
dred per cent. better, and is gaining rapidly. 
His left lung was almost consolidated, but is 
now free exceptin one small spot.’ Another 
physician, who used it in his own case, says: 
**] was relieved, the first time I used it, of a 
very severe catarrh trouble; and my lung 
trouble promises to be a thing of the past.”’ 
Writes another: ‘‘I am thoroughly convinced 
that the Compound Oxygen is what we need 
in a vast army of Chronic Diseases.’”’ We 
could give columns of extracts from our cor- 
respondence with physicians who are using 
this new Treatment, all of the same tenor. If 
you wish to know what Compound Oxygen is, 
and what it cures, send for our Treatise on its 
Nature, Action, and Results. It willbe mailed 
free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WE invite the speeial attention of our readers 
to the attractive advertisement of J. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia, of Charts and Maps, on 
the first page of THE JoURNAL of this week. 
The admirable new American Reading Charts 
are intended for the elementary schools, and 
aid most effectually in training the pupils to 
recognize by sight the form of the printed 
word, the visible symbol of the idea; to train 


the hearing to catch the elementary sounds of 
the spoken word, the audible symbol of the 
idea; to train the vocal organs to pronounce 





words distinctly, easily, and naturally, to train 
the pupil to understand what he reads; to train 
the child to remember what he has read, and 
to give some account of it in his own words. 
A very useful companion to those Reading 
Charts, in the object-lessons, accompanies each 
set. They are furnished with brackets for 
convenient arrangement in the class-room. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps, published by 
this reliable firm, accurately represent the 
litical boundaries, the principal localities, the 
mountain-chains, and the river-courses. For 
beauty, accuracy, and cheapness, they are un- 
excelled. They are furnished in two series, 
small and large, with key gratis for each set. 
They each contain seven maps: the Hemis- 
pheres, North America, the United States, 
South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The small series are 24 x 28 inches, and sell for 
$10 complete ; the large series are 50 x 63 in. 
and sell for $20 complete. Send as above 
for descriptive circulars. 





WE call the special attention of those of our 
readers (ladies especially) whe are seeking for 
useful and Jucrative employment, to the card 
of Henry J. Johnson, 21 Bromfield street, Bos- 


ton, in our rr issue. Fe the means rod 
placing s a volume as ng Thoughts in 
American home, would be of itself a sat- 
isfaction, for it contains the best sayings of the 
thinkers of the world. For full particu- 
ars and compensation paid to agents, address 
as above. 





Hanpxr & Broruxns’ list of new books will 
be found in another column. In the depart- | 
ments of history, biography,’and general liter- 


ature, this house is without arival in America, 
and the books herein advertised are such as 
suggest a large and ready sale. ‘Teachers and 
the reading public generally can always trust 
the Harpers’ imprint as the evidence of good 
authorship and publication. 


THE. new firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(suceessors to Houghton, Osgood & Co.) illus- 
trate their enterprise by the advertisement of 
recently published books, in Tuk JOURNAL. 
With the prestige of an old and well-established 
house, the business experience of the several 
partners, and the valuable copyrights in their 
possession, the new firm will achieve new and 
brilliant successes in the publishing line. We 
congratulate the firm on its past history and 
on its prospects. 


WEAK women, young or old, married or 
single, will be greatly benefitted by taking 
Kidney-Wort! It is tonic and cleansing. 


** Why in the world don’t you take Kidney- 
Wort. That’s what I take, and it always 
keeps me in perfect tune.’’ 


J. A. SwasgEy, 19 Brattle street, Boston, 
makes the best blackboards. They are smooth, 
free from gloss, easy to write on, show the 


figures clearly, are durable, and his prices are 
reasonable for first-class work. 


‘*Lo, THE poor Indian,”’ this time to be 
found on the label of Esterbrook’s new Choc- 
taw Pen, No. 309, the easiest writing pen made. 





COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON beg to announce that 
in order to make their European Excursions for this 
year as complete and attractive as sible, they have 
decided to add to the second and third sections of 
their Grand Annual Educational and Vaca- 
tien Party, an Excursion from Munich to Ober- 
Ammergau, to witness the performance of the 
Passion Piay, without additional Bapense. Full 
particulars in Pamphlet. Address, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or, 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 267d 


m= MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A most aoerune work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and pompeutty — contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and ign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3lst Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of materia!) to all matriculants of the year, For 
turther information address RACHEL L, BODLEy, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2662 eow 





SUMMER GUIDE TO CENTRAL EUROPE, 
By LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, A.M., 
Comprising the principal routes from Edinburg to 
Naples; aiso a vocabulary of French, German, and 
Italian Words and Phrases. 

“ Fall of just what the summer tourist needs to know.” 

“ The most helpful thing I have ever seen.”’ 

112 pages, price $1.00. Forwarded oy pat on 
receipt of price. A. BRENT No, 
269 d 39 Union Square, NEW YORK. 








German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at CAzgeNov1A, N. Y., from July 6th to 
August 6th. For particulars address 
Dr. A. FLEISCHMANN, 
62 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Summer School of Elocution, 


BY S. S. HAMILL, A.M. 
Author of “Science of Flocution,”’ 
Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710°West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 


ge Ten lessons in Elocution, and How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. 265 h (1) 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 
The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The pregramme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to applicants. 
L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Blocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th. 70-page Catalogue on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 
PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S . 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Bkowwn will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


‘* Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
be compared with it.”—Dr. Peabody,of Harvard Univ. 
COLEGROVE’S “The best I have found.”— 
bat rdrrtart eth Dr. a8 aa Chee og henna 0. 

eat improve- 
“~ in ase.” GOMPLETE ment. Fr. he 
— Professor Bangs, es. Trinity 
New Haven, Conn. SCIENTIFI Coilege, N. C. 

‘It is brief and accurate beyond 
precedent.”’—Chicago Ed, Weekly. GR AR. 

** No other text-book on any scienge has ever n 80 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor, Isa new de- 
parture,—most important one of present century. Let 
teachers and students rejoice.””-— Nat’! Jour. of Ba. 

te By mail, $1.25; Intro., $1.00; Examin’, 75 cts. 

AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING éo., Publishers, 
270 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


266 m (1) 


268 (1) tf 




















‘THE ADVANCE OF THE NEW ERA! 
Before you Adopt or Change, See 


THE ENCHANTED READERS. 


Four Books; Each One Complete. 


Children and Teachers go into ecstacies over them. 
Full set—examination price, $1.50 ; introduction, $2.00. 
Descriptive circular free. 

AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 

264 tf eow 27 Bond Street, New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS arp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS 
LE DESKS axp SETTEES, 
AMERICAN SETTEES, 3%4 ft. long, 
Will be sold for less ey he c= Furniture can be made, 





at present cost of labor . 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 
268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 





SCHOOLS ze etEr 
¥F 


265 . B. sow, Manager. 





Address A. §S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

yet =e batecn wag so) pg te in Clas- 

cs, ematics, ern Languages, 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teacherd. 
The » . 

ee meee tenn Setar, containing Salt particulars, wil) 














ADA L. HOWARD, President 
176 as Wellesley, Mass, 





All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colic. 
ges,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle. 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. Mailed for 
postage.) 

J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute, 
30 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIEs. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 

Mies FLORENCE FITCH. 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITYy. 


262 eow 
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USE THE UNRIVALED | 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. Y. sij. 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton 8t., N. Y 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ey MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. as 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 





- __ ESTABLISHED 1845, 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** Ji,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
~ a agic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
o -—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








PU aa te ~ CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS 2] APPARATUS. 


oa 
All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most ——— assortment, at the lowest price in 


America, by addressin 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


240 zz (1) 4 Mierray St., New Vork. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 
pen, ee Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 


Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY OF ART, | 

W. H. TITCOMBE, Principa’. 

LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. =. 257 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 


ON, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETUC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
ey” Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 
A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing 
42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 
Should be in the hands of every teacher and stu- 
dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasure 
and profit by every one. 


D 
| 
° 
Size 5% x 5% Imches. Price, 30 cents. 














Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discounts allowed for introduction and to the 
trade. Address MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 

neral School Furnisbers, 


Ge 
1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SILK BANNER 


J. & R. LAMB, Nuw York, 


59 Carmine Street. : 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 2z 


week town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 tree. Addvees H HaLimrr & Oo., Portland, Me, 


262 tf (P) 





in Colors 
and Gold. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


— LIVING TEADING THINKERS. 


A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
Rare Wisdom abounding in Elequence and Grand 
, Thoughts, designed to influence the Memory, the Un- 
derstanding, and the Affections. Sold in extra cloth 
exclusively by subscription for $2.00, For terms and 
territory, address ENRY J. JOHNSON, 
2108 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 


School Teachers 


Can have permanent Culepen. fresh air, and, after 
a short trial, a large — n selling my books. I have 
agents who state that t °y are making more in six 
months than they ever received in a year while teach 
ing, and have fully regained their health besides. 1 
have the best and cheapest Bibles published in this 
country, and want men of ability and skill to sell them, 
and will give every good agent charge of territory as 
soon as competent to hire and instruct others. I have 
quite a number of teachers who will work through va- 
cation, and will continue, if successful. I wish more to 
work in the same bee Give age, experience, and pres- 
ent salary. Send this. 
267 d W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


_“& REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curlos- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
prewene Be A and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, ae Phenomena, ete., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all parts of the Globe 
comprising correct accounts of the most wonderful 
} Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octavo 

volume of nooely, 1,000 , illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on receipt of retail price, $5.00. 
ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 
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AGPNTS WANTED For THE 


NVISIBLE Han MPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 
ventury, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous amp ay yD 
ne 0 
A FOOL’S ERRAND, the Fools; 
ind Part II., a compend of startiing Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & Hubert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 





A TE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Chronology of North and 
South America ever offered. It contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated oi 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain-head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.”’ 
No teacher, editor, puttic man, or family can afford 
to be without it. Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
of $10. Cloth edition. Special rates to teachers. 
Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 4 Bond 
Street, NEw YORK.,: 267 tf 


Wanted, Teachers, 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 





LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 


As we are now ogpening our summer agents, Teachers 
in all parts of the country desiring profitable employ- 
ment during the coming vacation nd Institute season 
should at once address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING C9.. 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


223 





The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 
These great organs the natural cleans- 
ers of the cyanea, if they work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 


are develo because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. | 
KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the hestthy ation and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousandshavebeencured. Tryitand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


an ee eee 
See ‘Wort os ane uu. cr anal 
age at once and be satisfied 
Itis a ary vegetable compound and 
Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
wo nn apo hang te” Pres” 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
10 (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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A WEEK, 
outiit free. "Avid 


$72 


at home easily made, 
Addsoce True & Co., Augusta, Me, 





DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 





____ _ OOLLEGES. _ 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


by TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs8. W.STRONG, Pres. 


SLEYAN UNIVERSI TY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 























PROFESSIONAL. 


(HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
PROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


M3; INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


'ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


























FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, ¢ 69 Chester uare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H, 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For © or information, ad » at New 
ritain, I, N. CARLETON, Principal. Wl az 


Mees Wonoee STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 











AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
55 az Address E, H. Russe i, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmMiTH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


[pHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | 


ey ag ey: R. I. As eas 
Regular course of study, two years. pecial an - 
vonana Course for specail classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HypDE, ; 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
Fer catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
yy For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 

















PREPARATORY. 











HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Coston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
F R. L., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. App'y to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. Z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


PREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
.D. AEE, A - 
44 








Commercial College. Rev. 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Gris Established in 1842. 
y 





ire Co., Mass. 
3 for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M 











T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 nal 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor. 
We: hiy equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad 
ia LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass 


T NEWTON lish and Classical School 
Wi siivee N. T. cae W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 
. —  -—--— - 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATI®N, 
N 16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, 
FP. B, 8Syow. 


For circular or information, address 























Publishers. 
PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for ~~ ond alle ts po cotmey required. Very 
pular, and receiving praise teac 
Bend tor TS. DENISON, 


nd_for descriptive catalogue. 
265 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“BY GAIL HAMILTON.” 
THE AUBRICANS BREECHED, 
Al D 
THE DODGE’D QUESTION ANSWERED 











_____€OMMO N SENSE, 262 j 
Something Sunday- 
New Schools! 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO, F. ROOT. 


U N DER Is an Oraterio Cantata based upon 
TH E Scripture. It is perfectly adapted to the 
needs of SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and is de- 

ia A L M S signed especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY SUNDAY RVENING 
HARVEST SUNDAY, ANMVERSARY DAY, 
CHRISTMAS, And EASTER. 
It abounds with beautiful musical and floral effects, 


and represents Christ as the Deliverer. The music is 
bright, simple, and lasting. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “ UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cts., by mail; $3.00 a doz. by express. 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


263 eow CINCINNATI, O. 


od KNIGHY,:ADAMS+%+C0. —° 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
43 TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. & 


a@ We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England, A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDREss 4s ABOVE. 














Excelsior Questions 


— IW — 


ARITHMETIC. 


700 Practical Questions Ready for the 
Teacher's Use at any Moment. 








THE EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS tn ARITHMETIC 
consist of seven Series, each Series containig 100 prac 
tical questions printed on separate slips of card-board. 
The answers are given in a Key which accompanies the 
Questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key, $1.00. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 


262 m eow FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward. 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the littie ones 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, re/igiou- 
and cooular. Once tried, they will be found indspen 
sable. Prices oats low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 





Elegant, new, and appropriate 

designs. Sampies and prices furnished on ap lication 

J. fi BUFFORD’S SONS, Man’? Pubs., 
Established 1830. (256 tf] TON, MASS. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


$ d iss to d seven or eight years merel 
aan ‘together of aaek miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be yenreas Seuereaye easily and delightfully 
Virgi Govan, Worace, Clee, sallurs ori, Je 
d , . . 
venal, an ae aphon $2 ; in each, 42-4 
lark’s Practica Progress Lati rammar 
adopted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other ms. Price, ot ll ie 
Pinnock’s genoa! Histories, Lord’s Schoo} 
Manesca’s nch Series, ete. 





Sargen 
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JOHNSON’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of BOTANY, 


CONSISTING OF FOUR CHARTS. 
Chart No. I. contains 86 illustrations ; Chart No. II., 
36 illustrations ; Chart No. III., 38 illustrations ; Chart 
No. IV., 44 illustrations. Printed in permanent oil- 


“| colors, and mounted on cloth and rollers. Size, 50x 42 


inches. A Handbook accompanies each Chart. Price 


$5 each; per set, $18. : 
General School | | MoCLEES & GRIFFETH 
Furnishers. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE TRUE STORY of the EXODUS of ISRAEL, together 
with a Brief View of Monumestal Egypt. Com- 
iled from the work of DR. bRUGSOn. With an 
ntroduction and Notes by Franois H. UNDER- 
woop, with Map, $1.50. 
Dr. Brugsch, after thirty years of exploration and 
study, has n able to fix the residence of the Israel- 
ites in Bgypt, the birth-place of Moses, and to trace the 
route of the Israelites. He shows that they never 
came near the Red Sea until some days after the catas- 
trophe of the drowning of Pharaoh and his host. The 
book is valuable in other respects, especially for the 
new light thrown upon the immense antiquity of the 
kingdom, and its wonderful monuments with their 
wealth of historic inscriptions. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
Our new and enlarged Cat ue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 96 pages, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Population, 
Pauperism, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who = 


THE PULPIT. COMMENTARY. 
+ +0 $5.00. 


Volumes now 
00006. cbecen” ee 


EZRA to ESTHER, 8vo 
BUTE: GVO vcccccce 0+ 00 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others,, 
Circulars on application, 
Sent by mail on he of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


Eyesight, Good and Bad. 


By RoBERT BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S. 

A Populmr Treatise on the Exercise and Preservation 
of the Eyes, written in untechnical Janguage for the 
non-Professional Reader. 58 illustrations 

PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER OF SOCIENTIFIO Books, 
266 tf 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPMIA. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
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INTRODUCTORY PRBOES. Per Dos, 

American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos, 1 and 2.......--ssseeeeeee 56 
American Standard System of Drawing .......-. 80 
Greene’s First Steps In Written Language... .... 80 
Elementary, Nos. 1 and 2.......002eeeeeeeeves 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers .......-..- 40 
American Standard Composition Book.........- 56 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 
2602z% 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN W. LOVELL 
24 Bonp S8T., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens's Complete Werks, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight’s History of paqnens, > se 40.00 
Macaulay's Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 





Rollin’s Ancient History, a“ 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . . ° “s 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Werstinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lioyd’s lt.iterature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’» Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Lustitutes ef Englixh Grammar. 
Broewn’s Grammar ef English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiclegy. 
BReoscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Athinsen’s Ganot’s Kiemenutary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R, WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 

I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
bet -- With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricuakp A. PRoo- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 

PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, cl,, full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


YoO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 
GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard end latest Text Boks net nerds oh hand, 
emies, Pu 
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and Private constantly on hand, 

Ww, Orders School Boards, 

Soper! ents x ‘Tteachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by 





Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies anil Sclsool Merchandise of ‘every description. 
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BOSTON, 





$$ $$ ae a ——-- _ ——~—— 
Publishers. | HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE, |J.B.LIPFINCOTT & 00. Publishers SORIBNER'S SONS 
F. J. Purnevall’s Introduction to “ The Leopold Invite attention to Go ae Educational Works Educational cations. 
Shakes ”: Th f th h, the onen pu gy ae: 
D. APPLETON & 00., shakespeare ©: The subject of the grommztue oneness | Cutter's Series of Physiologies. Guyot's New Geographies, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. | the light thrown on each by comparison with its neigh-| Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. yot's , ps, 
— bore = tals subject in al it branches: isthe pecial us-| Sanford’s Hlementary Algebra vn eciter’s Mow Arithenets 
END'S “ CHOICE THOUGHTS » dents of the great Elizabethan poet. In it, Gervinus of | 2aldeman’s Etymology “a oe P ce, 
NORTH 8 0 | Heidelberg, Dowden of Dublin, Hudson of Boston, are | Chauvenet’s athematical Series. . 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. ey’s Zoologies, 


is an excellent book for supplementary reading and 
study for intermediate schools, while his 


“GEMS OF THOUGHT" 


is equally well adapted to grammar schools. 
Sample copies, 20 cts. and 60 ets, respectively. 


Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
269 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. — free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
ea Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
@. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia Pa. 








BEST SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIES. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
By RUFUS W. BAILEY. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 312 pages. 
Introduction Price, 67 cents ; Exchange Price, 50 cents. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY, 


A Text-book of Derivatives, Prefixes, and Suffixes. 
By EPES SARGENT. 
264 pages. Intro. Price, 60 cts.; Hach. Price, 45 cts. 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


s English Literature. 
hie Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s Bvery.Da y Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 am 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Bist’! Readers; 


Leighten’s Histery of Rome 
Theomseon’s New Arithmesics ona Algebra ; 


Meetel’s French Course 
Reed Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Hi Lessons in English ; 
logy and Hygiene: 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4 Madison 8t., Chicago. 117 Dev 


ROBERT 8, DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bremd@eld St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By Wesster WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. BE. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 








hire St., Bost 











JONES BROTHERS & 00., 
CINGINNATI, | PHILADEL CHIéAGo. 
wn. ormal Bob 


s A.M., Principal State Norn‘al 
Geneseo, New York This series embraces a practical 


, the student's best guides that we have in English speech. 


E. P. Whipple: Gervinus, the greatest Shakes- 
pearean critic of Germany, has recognized Hudson as 
aman whose opinions are to be admitted or contro- 
verted, as he admits or controverts the judgments of 
| Schl ~ Ulrici, of Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, 
j and tt. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 





13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond 8t., 46 Madison St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
& BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Ilustrated School Edition in the World. 
From Pror. Epwp. A. DowDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
of oa author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 


ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instraction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you ea book “pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
** to be desired to make one wise ’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 

From Epwin A, ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like ig- 
noring of ae grea 

- 0. KIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

262 a g Mass. 


41 Franklin St., BosTow, 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS OF 





MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 5 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. ee 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. ee — 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washington St 
ROYSE’S American Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, . - $ 65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), ; 





Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Preston’s pee pry om , “Bat Ps sie 
Scott's Manual of United States History, . of 

Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . . 1.65 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON. 

American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. iémo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO.,, 


NEW YORK, 








rPUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 


‘| White’s Industrial Drawing; 


Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 





SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


course in two books. They are on the| Olmey’s 
inductive plan, and unite oral and 
ise thod of i (A fall Common School course in two books.) 


following points of superiority 


snd briliancy ofthe narrative; Gicerness ted cages | Sen 


of narrative; Objective presentation ; 
of . 
Ehaetraiton special excellence; Superior mechan- 


their po their novel ~ # 
3 chaps Late : 
tng be price, place them in of all other draw- 


Histories of the United States| > 


Imey’s Algebras and Higher “Mathematics. 


phies. 

Leossing’s dlime of U. 5. line 
u @ + & ory. 
Heoker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Khetoric and Composition. 
kheeping. 


attersen’s Spe 


Palmer’s Klements of Boo 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


ae S95 4a wn Bate ete Pape 





neline to think that no cAition is likely to be so use- | 


4 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 | 


Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


| PORTER & OOATES 

| Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 

| The following are the newest and hest text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


KRaub’s Normal First Reader. 
e “ Second 6é 








“é “6 Third “‘ 

| “ “ Fourth “eé 

| “ iT Fifth “eé 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

o6 Cemplete 66 


Buackwalter’s Elementary Spelier. 

66 Comprehensive ‘ 
Coates’s Comeneheauee Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’» Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
| (He Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’l Agt. for New England, 
23 Franklin St., Bostun, Maas. 





VERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Molmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieceve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 as 


UNI 





| MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

} SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph logy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical “9 4.30 
Boscoe’s Lessons in Elem. C » ae 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. C » 7 
Jevon’s Klementary im Logic, . 
Stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckhyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, i 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
| 42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


‘‘ Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
| our own country, throughout the British Enipire, 
| on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By BOBERT MACKENZIE. 

Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 
|“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque style, 
| the work is not merely a record of facts, but is his. 
tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. Ky HENRY E. 
Sawver, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 ets. 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects required to be taught in 
|} the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
| Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
| was Originally prepared for primary schools under the 
| author’s supervision, and is published at the request of 
| teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, az above ; or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, agent, 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


























and many vaiuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 





New-Hngland Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music, arran, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail.... ..- Fifty Cents, 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &., 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


ee: fe $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Cepy Books. 
Bartholomew's presees Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Beoks. 
Crosby's Greek Text Books. 
Haosen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 


Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
es, etc., ed. Correspondence solicited. 


cee Bugland > 
A. 8. MANBON. 8? Rromfiald &t.. Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, | 


NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 $1.25 


1 ° 
Atlases ad vols), 75c. to $20 
cience Series (30 vols.), he 4 


in One, 
eomplete 








se E 

Tr 4s Pocket Classical TY, . 
a Poesie ‘ig Beg Meg DI 1.26 
Day’s Psychology hics 8 Logic 
Sturtevant's Economics. : : 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 

Fall with specimen pages, mailed on application 

-_ GEO. B. TOWLE 


381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art aAnp EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
Echools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and ies. Animals and tape represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromes. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY : 


I. Chemical Reactions in Qualitative Analysis aud 
General Ele t Chemistry. By E. Dreschel. 
Translated and adapted for the use of American 
Students and Teachers by N. F. Merrill, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Il. Elementary Treatise on Electrical Batterles ; co: - 

ining every fourm of Battery now in use. ‘Prans- 
thee bem the French of A. Niaudet, 12mo, With 
plates. 

lil. Very’s Naval Armament of the World. 
illustrated. 8vo. 

IV. Waldo’s Multiplication and Division Table for 
Facilita Calculations, saving about 75 per cent. 
of time, ete. Folio, 75 cts. 
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| McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, Price. Samp. copy 
the most attractive, and the best Readers 2 ae ’ ° Ex- and 

They cover a wider range of the best English litera- Mc Guffey 8 Revised change. Introd. 
oth p++ ah trem the writingsoftwobun-| First Reader, - - - 10 12 
| dred (200) standard authors. Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
leg ~ are better snd more profusely illustrated than| Third Reader, - = ° 20 <4 
4 Pourth Reader, - - - 25 

bell engravings, ew, 4 
| ug 60 Of the beet artiets i nanarinas sil'vews! Pifth Reader, '- - - 40 55 
| The Typography, Printing, and Binding ave ™ the| Bpeller =  . - - 40 38 
; highest ple ot the hook waking art. aie ® ‘ St & MOSER eE 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, Cincinnati and New York. 
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Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





